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Republicans Should 


Reject Hooverism 


‘Power alone, devoid of moral purpose, 


ceases to be power and is self-defeating’ 





HOOVER: DISILLUSIONED MUMBLING 


On December 20, former President Herbert H. Hoover 
startled the world, and split America wide open on the 
issue of foreign policy, by declaring his opposition to U.S. 
intervention in Europe and Asia. Here, August Heckscher 
shows why Americans—particularly Republicans—should 
reject Hooverism. A founder of Republican Advance, the 
GOP counterpart of Americans for Democratic Action, Mr. 
Heckscher was an instructor of government at Yale in 
1939-40 and during the war served with the OSS. He is 
now an editorial writer for the New York Herald Tribune. 


By August Heckscher 


HE MISCHIEF done by former President Hoover’s re- 
T cent address was potentially enormous; but it was at 
least partially offset by the fact that its theme was 
presented so baldly. The speech could not be overlooked, 
it could not be explained away; and the result was that 
it could be attacked for the menacing and fallacious 
thing it is. The huge prestige of America’s only living 
ex-President, his accumulated experience and protracted 
services, have combined in the past to cover over with a 
decent silence his less fortunate utterances, so that the 
infection spread by default. But on this occasion silence 
was impossible, and the fatal concept of “hemispheric de- 
fense” has consequently been brought forth into the full 
light. 

Too many of Mr. Hoover’s own party have, unfortu- 
nately, fallen temporarily for the idea. The Republicans 
have not wanted to present themselves as “isolationists” ; 
and the Hoover doctrine, which involved holding bases as 
distant as Japan, seemed to absolve them of the charge. 
They have not wanted to be “appeasers”; and the in- 
dubitable earnesiness of Mr. Hoover in wanting to fight 
to the death against Communism acquitted them honor- 
ably of that. At the same time, the idea of “hemispheric 
defense” permitted them to wash their hands of the 
troublesome Europeans and to assail the Administration 
for its entanglements on the Asiatic mainland. 

Until Mr. Hoover spoke, the portion of the Republican 
party represented by Senators Kem and Wherry, Taft 
and Capehart, lacked any comprehensive scheme which 
could make their grumbling articulate and pointed. It 
may be said that they knew they did not like Mr. Acheson, 
but that apart from the cut of his clothes and the clarity 
of his speech they did not know exactly why. They said 
he was “soft” toward the Communists; yet his role in 
saving Greece from Communism and organizing the 
Western nations into a defensive pact could not be 
ignored. Even while they spoke, moreover, the campaign 
in Korea, which he ardently supported, was unfolding. 
Not until December 20 did these Republicans perceive 
that, their real objections to the Secretary of State de- 
rived from his basic method of opposing Communism. 

The irresponsibility of Mr. Hoover’s performance can 
only be justified by the degree to which it cleared the 
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air of illusion and showed men up for what they are. 
From now on we know, at least, the insidious miscon- 
ceptions that have grown up among us. We can fight 
against them openly on diplomatic, military and moral 
grounds, 


HOOVER WOULD ABANDON EUROPE 


As set forth by Mr. Hoover, hemispheric defense in- 
volves abandoning Europe and the mainland of Asia, 
arming ourselves to the limit, and fighting it out with 
Russia within an area reaching from Great Britain in the 
West to Japan in the East. Land armies will be for 
Russia, not for ourselves, to raise; on the sea and in the 
air we shall defend the last citadel of civilization. 

Not the least seductive aspect of this program is that 
it recognizes the basic fact of America’s being an island 
—an immense island, surrounded by immense seas, but 
nevertheless in a position comparable to that of Britain 
during the long period of its world ascendancy. It is true, 








VOICES IN THE STORM: 


as Mr. Hoover argues, that we cannot compete with the 
vast land forces of Russia and Asia. Yet the very men- 
tion of Britain should remind us that an island, without 
unlimited land armies, cannot afford to be without allies. 
It cannot with safety permit all of Europe, far less all the 
globe, to be dominated by a single, unfriendly power. 
The charge against England by those jealous of her 
power was that she prodded and stimulated the European 
nations to resist being gobbled up by various military 
adventurers. She preserved a balance and thus dwelt in 
peace. Such a course may seem reprehensible to the uto- 
pians and perfectionists of our own day; but to anyone 
who understands the enduring realities of world order it 
will not seem nearly so bad as deliberately and ruthlessly 
to demolish the hopes and purposes of those who must 
be our allies and our shield in the fight against Commu- 
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nist imperialism. Yet this is precisely what Mr. Hoover 
tries to do. 

The divisions we shall send to Europe (and send 
speedily, it may be hoped, in spite of Mr. Hoover) will 
not be sent with the intention of fighting an endless con- 
tinental war. They will go, rather, to prevent war—to 
provide a minimum assurance for the Western European 
countries that their own rearming will not be irrational 
and futile. The Europeans will fight as part of a viable 
community, under military conditions which make sense 
and give them a reasonable hope of staving off the aggres- 
sor. The presence of ample American divisions is indis- 
pensable to the alliance on which our safety rests. 

From the diplomatic point of view, hemispheric de- 
fense goes against the experience of every island power 
that has held prolonged sway in a world where aggressors 
and imperial powers rise and fall. From the military point 
of view, the conception of hemispheric defense goes 
equally against experience and logic. It is discouraging 





INTERNATIONALISTS DEWEY (Left) 


AND DULLES 


to have to repeat the arguments which a decade ago were 
being used against those who would have let the Nazis 
take all Europe. Yet the old arguments are as true as ever, 
and they are reinforced by technical advances in air- 
planes and submarines. If Russia holds all the land 
masses of the world, the United States will have to fight 
against overwhelming odds, while it is itself deprived of 
essential raw materials. 


TANTALIZING .HALF-TRUTHS 


Mr. Hoover’s concept of hemispheric defense is some- 
what broader than that of 1940, assuming as it does that 
both Japan and Britain will remain in our hands. But it is 
difficult to see why we should be able to count on this. 
Mr. Hoover does not consider the British quite worthy to 
be our allies, but at least he should not consider them so 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








HOOVERISM costs 
inane as to turn over their island as the exposed outpost 
of America’s defense. 

Among the tantalizing half-truths of this whole ap- 
proach is the assertion that we are primarily an air and 
naval power. What is overlooked is that our planes and 
ships are valuable for the one task which Mr. Hoover 
would deny to them—that of winning, supporting and 
reinforcing allies. They give a mobility to our strategy 
and diplomacy; but by themselves they are like a sword 
that cuts the empty air. Used defensively within a nar- 
rowing sphere, sea and air power could neither defend 
the whole perimeter nor inflict on the enemy even desper- 
ate and scattered blows. 

Finally, from the moral point of view, America under 
Mr. Hoover’s plan would be fighting for a cause that had 
been deprived of all meaning. The war would have begun 
by writing off the continent that has been the seed-bed of 
Western civilization, while we eased our conscience with 
the belief that all Western states were corrupt and quar- 
relsome. Under the mistaken calculation that we would 
thus save some of our own skins, we would be making 
one of the great betrayals of history: Can it then be sup- 
posed, as we fought on against growing odds, that we 
should find the inner resources to sustain us and give 
relevance to our efforts? All experience teaches that 
power alone, devoid of moral purpose, ceases to be power 
and is self-defeating. 


BAD SEED HAS TAKEN ROOT 


Stated thus, in the briefest form, the objections to Mr. 
Hoover’s hemisphere defense are formidable; it must be 
asked whether such a doctrine can win the support of 
even a minority of one of our great political parties. The 
answer, I am afraid, is that already the bad seed has 
taken root and has begun to grow. Even a short while 
ago it would have seemed beyond reason that Mr. Taft 
should claim to be the spokesman of his party on inter- 
national affairs; that a foreign policy resolution by Mr. 
Kem should be seriously entertained by his colleagues; 
that Mr. Capehart should have even the ghost of a chance 
of getting a seat on the Foreign Relations Committee; 
and that so ordinarily enlightened a figure as Mr. Ives 
should be found leading a cause which the extreme isola- 
tionists had already rendered unpalatable. There have 
always been among Republicans, as among Democrats, 
a group of men not wholly persuaded that the world is 
round. What is disconcerting now is not that these men 
are vocal, but that they should be finding support among 
the enlightened wing of the party. 

And yet, in the end, it is not conceivable that the Re- 
publican party—the party of Root and Hay, of Hughes 
and Stimson—should bind itself to doctrines so untenable 
and so historically discredited. For a while hostility to 
Mr. Acheson, or reverence for Mr. Hoover, may ensnare 
it. For a while the apprehensions born of an hysterical 
exaggeration of the setback in Korea may induce it to 


call for withdrawals everywhere. But good sense will re- 
establish itself; the tradition of a Vandenberg, the vital 
leadership of a Lodge, will prevail. 

The experience in Korea, seen in perspective, will as a 
matter of fact have the effect of a tonic upon frightened 
and doubtful men. For a few days in early December, 
under the impression that our whole army was being 
swallowed up by the Asiatic “hordes,” there was a general 
disposition to hesitate before again committing our men 
to foreign battlefields; and the disappointment in the East 
rapidly translated itself into revulsion toward Europe. 
But looked at again, with the X Corps safely evacuated, 
with the 8th Army (as of this writing) disengaged, re- 
grouped and stabilized, the picture presents itself in a 
very different light. It appears, indeed, as an instructive 
example of the way a sea power can profitably deploy 
its necessarily limited land forces. 


THE FREE WORLD CAN ACT 


In Korea, the United States and its allies showed that 
aggression could not be undertaken with impunity; they 
showed that the free world could act in the cause of law 
under one banner. When a new enemy appeared on the 
scene, these allied armies retreated by sea and land, 
keeping the freedom of strategic decision as to their 
next move. This may not be the absolute victory that 
some had hoped for, yet it is by such means, carried out 
with perseverance and faith, that Britain has more than 
once preserved its own life and saved freedom for the 
world. 

With the Grande Armée of Napoleon invincible on the 
Continent of Europe, Britain committed virtually all its 
troops to the Peninsula campaign in Spain. With Hitler’s 
Panzer division at the Channel shore, she sent her last 
defense forces around the Cape to Egypt; again, she 
stripped the Near Eastern front for what seemed a lost 
hope in Greece. History testifies to the results of these 
moves. Napoleon declared war on his ally Russia, giving 
Wellington his chance in Spain. Hitler also turned on 
Russia; and the fighting in Greece prevented him from 
taking Moscow before the dread winter closed in. 

In each of these cases sea power was used as it should 
be: to strike crucial blows where the necessarily limited 
forces would not come up against the main land armies 
of the opponent; and to win and sustain allies. The action 
in Korea was clothed in moral language and sanctioned 
by the United Nations; but it was, nevertheless, in the 
old, proven tradition. 

When the debates now raging have cooled, these con- 
cepts of sea power will form the basis on which national 
unity is forged. There will still be disagreements on spe- 
cific issues. But on fundamentals of foreign and military 
policy Republicans will be one with Democrats; and Mr. 
Hoover’s doctrine of hemisphere defense will be seen for 
what it is: the disillusioned mumbling of a very elder 
statesman. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






T’S A FUNNY THING,” my friend, the 
j shop-chairman said. “The Com- 
munists never could make much of a 
dent among our uneducated trade un- 
ionists. But see how they gather fol- 
lowers in the universities and along 
Park Avenue. Makes a fellow wonder 
about the education that is ladled out 
in our high-toned universities.” 

“Our trade-union papers,” he hur- 
ried on, “are mostly edited by boys 
who never got far beyond the eighth 
grade. Their grammar may be funny. 
But they know what Communism is 
all about. They can spot a fellow- 
traveler in any sort of language. But 
take a look at this and tell me what 
you think of our intellectuals.” 

What he handed me was the 85th- 
anniversary issue of the Nation. 
It is a really magnificent number of 
the old journal of Oswald Garrison 
Villard, running to 120 pages and 
beautifully edited. It opens with con- 
gratulations from the President of the 
United States and includes messages 
from Mrs. Roosevelt and a host of 
really distinguished persons. I cannot 
recall ever seeing such a fine edition 
of a liberal journal. 

When I got around to reading the 
articles, I found that the issue, like 
the parson’s egg, is bad only in spots. 
But the spots are important. True, 
many of the articles are extra fine. 
Some of them are written by con- 
tributors to THE New Leaver. No- 
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By William E. Bohn 


America Can 
Do No Right 


body can accuse them of messing 
around with mesmeric semantics. The 
book reviews are especially good. 

But is is nothing new when the 
Nation publishes a good article. What 
roused my trade-union friend to an 
expression of wrath is the fact that, 
buried in this impressive publication, 
is some of the most deceptive writing 
that a furtive fellow-traveler ever 
joined together. And the very worst 
of it appears under the names of two 
of the editors, Freda Kirchwey and 
J. Alvarez del Vayo. 

Miss Kirchwey writes about Korea. 
She acknowledges that the attack 
across the Thirty-eighth Parallel was 
“aggression,” but, from that point 
on, she shifts the emphasis in such 
a clever way that, in the end, the 
reader is left with the notion that 


most of the fault lies with the U.S.A. . 


The astute use of language whereby 
this miracle is wrought deserves much 
more careful study than I can give 
it here. The gist of it is something 
like this: Americans are pretty awk- 
ward occupiers. They let people go 
on doing more or less as they please. 
They don’t make reforms (i.e., they 
are not dictators). The Russians, be- 
ing much smarter, do go about mak- 
ing reforms. 

So, as time went on, North Korea 
was reformed and South Korea, be- 
ing under the stupid Americans, was 
still wicked and feudal and capital- 
istic and imperialistic. So, though it 
was aggressive, the act of crossing 
the Parallel was also an act of revo- 
lution. And the U.S. and the UN, 
when they stepped in, were undertak- 
ing to stop a phase of the great and 


beneficent Asian transformation, try- 
ing to stop “revolution” with “minor 
remedies—elections, constitutions, a 
‘recovery’ program.” The UN “per- 
mitted itself to be used as an instru- 
ment of counter-revolution.” The 
logical conclusion of this line of reas- 
oning is that the American boys who 
have died on those bleak hillsides 
died fighting in the devil’s cause. 
They were sacrificed in an effort to 
stop the sacred revolution. 

While the Editor and Publisher of 
the Nation was busily proving that 
the U.S. is all wrong in the East, the 
Foreign Editor performed a similar 
service with regard to the West. You 
wouldn’t believe it, but Mr. Del Vayo 
actually sets out to prove that all the 
trouble about Germany has _ been 
caused by the democratic powers: 
Russia has tried to keep the pledges 
made at Moscow, Yalta and Potsdam. 
Vishinsky and Molotov have been 
agreeable and patient. “Marshall and 
Bevin refused to yield an inch.” 
There were “dangerous intentions” 
behind the Western arguments. 

It was the Truman Doctrine that 
made agreement impossible. Russia 
wants to find a solution of the Ger- 
man problem. But the proposal to 
arm the Germans makes understand- 
ing impossible. Rearmament is “a di- 
rect threat to Russia.” She “can never 
tolerate the resurrection of an armed 
Germany.” The theory which under- 
lies this whole piece of exposition is 
that the war was fought to destroy 
Germany and that the restoration of 
Germany, in any way or at any time, 
would be a threat which Russia can- 
not endure. And this threat the West 
is pointing at the heart of the great 
and peaceful Stalinist realm. So—in 
the East and in the West—it is we 
who are the sinners. 

You put down the writings of these 
“liberals,” these “intellectuals,” with 
the feeling that it is tough to be one 
of those stupid and awkward Ameri- 
cans they talk about. But I still have 
the feeling that there must be some- 
thing good about our people. Per- 
haps some day I will attempt to de- 
scribe it. 











THE SUEZ CANAL: EGYPT WON'T DISCUSS ITS DEFENSE 


JERUSALEM 
VENTS in the Far East since the 
FE original invasion of South Korea 
last June have been having repercus- 
sions in this part of the world. Con- 
sidering that newspapers hereabouts 
never run larger than four to eight 
pages, the local press is actually 
giving relatively more detailed cov- 
erage to the Korean war than its U.S. 
and British counterparts. Papers like 
the Cairo Ahram and Misri, which 
are read throughout the Arab world, 
have carried almost daily maps and 
photos from the war zone. The 
crypto-Communist Al Hamishmar of 
Tel Aviv has gone to the length of 
hiring an ex-colonel in the Israeli 
army to provide professional com- 
ments on the military situation. . . 
on days when the Communists are 
winning, that is. 


MAY BE NEXT TARGET 


Needless to say, the extensive cov- 
erage given to developments in and 
around Korea is more than a sudden 
display of academic interest in world 
affairs. It reflects a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the public 
that the Middle East may well be 


next on the Communist time-table of 


aggression. At the same time, a great 


By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Middle Eastern Correspondent 


CONFUSION 
IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Neutralist sentiment and appeasement of Communism are 


making headway in the Arab nations of the Middle East, 


although the events in Korea have had their effect 


deal must still be done to translate 
this widespread, but vague, demand 
for increased security measures into 
reality. All too many statesmen in 
Iran and the Arab countries still 
cling to the naive belief that the 
Soviet Union can be appeased by 
“correct behavior.” 


STOCKHOLM PEACE DRIVE 


The results of the Stockholm peace 
drive in the Middle East are of some 
interest as an index to current atti- 
tudes. In this area, the campaign for 
signatures got under way later than 
in other countries—in September 
and October—and therefore offers a 
clue to the state of mind in the liter- 
ate sections of the population after 
the first impact of the Korean war 
had been felt. The absolute figures 
mean little, of course, since they are 
largely doctored, but the relative to- 
tals in the various countries suggest 
the degree of success or failure. 


In Israel, the “peace” drive was in 
full swing by the time the North 
Korean invasion started, so the re- 
sults do not apply here. In the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, the Com- 
munists failed to find a single promi- 
nent intellectual willing to serve as 
front man for them, and were unable 
to set up a national peace committee. 
An attempt to collect signatures in 
the refugee camps apparently missed 
fire, for the results have not been 
published. 

In Iraq, the CP succeeded in win- 
ning the support of a well-known 
writer for the Stockholm petition, 
but it did not dare solicit signatures 
for fear of police action and Iraq had 
to be crossed off the list of countries 
where “mass demonstrations against 
American imperialism” occurred. 
Furthermore, a number of liberal 
Iraqi statesmen have published sep- 
arate statements opposing use of the 
atom-bomb, while, at the same time, 
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refusing to appear on the same plat- 
form with the Communists or to sign 
the Stockholm appeal. 

Nor have the Communists had any 
conspicuous success in Egypt, where 
they garnered a scant 12,000 signa- 
tures out of Cairo’s two millions. 
Their hopes of making inroads in the 
ruling Wafd party, especially its left 
wing, were completely dashed. 


SYRIANS SIGN UP 


More encouraging from the Com- 
munist point of view were the re- 
sults of the “peace drive” in Syria 
and Lebanon, where 300,000 people 
signed up. The most surprising fea- 
ture was the comparatively large 
turnout of politicians and _ public 
figures, including half a dozen Cabi- 
net ministers, more than a third of 
the members of the two parliaments, 
and many prominent clergymen. Al- 
though some of these were political 
illiterates (like the head of the 
Maronite Church, who later withdrew 
his signature), others of the non- 
Communist “partisans of peace” un- 
questionably knew what they were 
doing. Their motives, however, are a 
little difficult to divine. They could 
hardly have been staging a demon- 
stration against the West, since there 
are no major disputes outstanding to- 
day between Syria-Lebanon and the 
Western powers. Nor can they suffer 
from any illusions about the value 
the Kremlin attaches to their signa- 
tures; Soviet reinsurance is not so 
cheaply bought. In all probability, 
the Levantine politicians ‘merely 
wanted to show the world that they 
are “independent,” and chose the 
occasion of the Communist “peace” 
drive for their nose-thumbing act. 

In Iran, over 300,000 signatures 
were collected, including those of 
more than 150 “journalists” (a title 
with little meaning in Iran, where 
the circulation of the average news- 
paper is about 500 to 1,000). In 
this country, special circumstances 
apply, however. Premier Razmara 
has adopted a deliberate policy of 
conciliating the U.S.S.R.—a stand 
which has paid off in the virtual ces- 
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sation of Soviet propaganda against 
Iran (except for the “Azerbaidjan 
Democrats” who broadcast daily 
from Baku). Of course, Razmara is 
well aware that Moscow’s benignity 
will last only so long as the Kremlin 
is pre-occupied with other hot- and 
cold-war sectors. Meanwhile, his rela- 
tively lenient attitude toward the 
crypto-Communist Tudeh party is un- 
likely to do much harm, since the 
latter is thoroughly discredited. 
The record of the Communist 


Pinte Re 


strike the outside world as absurd, 
but it is a reality of the Middle East 
which cannot be disregarded. There 
is no sign that the Arab League 
Council will adopt any major change 
in policy toward Israel when it meets 
this month; yet a peace agreement 
between the Arab states and Israel 
remains the pre-condition for any 
Middle Eastern  collective-security 
pact. So long as Arab-Jewish antag- 
onism continues, each side will con- 
centrate on the possibility of attack 





ABDULLAH OF JORDAN AND THE SHAH OF IRAN: WHOSE SIDE ARE THEY ON? 


“peace” campaign shows that there is 
still much confusion in the Middle 
East on the question of dealing with 
Communist aggression. Another, and 
perhaps even more serious, obstacle 
to collective security is the continued 
insistence of Middle Eastern politi- 
cians on pressing their respective na- 
tional claims and aspirations. 


THE SUEZ ISSUE 


The Egyptians, for example, refuse 
to discuss joint defense of the Suez 
Canal area with the British, despite 
its great strategic importance in the 
event of war. Similarly, the dispute 
between Jordan and Israel over a 
2,000-yard-long stretch of road may 


by the other and disregard the far 
more dangerous threat of Soviet 
aggression. 

Evidently, the growing conscious- 
ness of looming peril which the 
Korean war has brought to the 
Middle East has not yet matured into 
a readiness to make real concessions 
and call a temporary moratorium on 
national aspirations, both just and 
unjust. Only a firm stand by the 
Western democracies will have any 
effect on those Middle Eastern poli- 
ticians who are attempting to exploit 
the present grave world crisis in their 
own narrow interests; any sign of a 
willingness to appease them will only 
whet their appetites. 











By Dore Schary 


LOVE is wild... 
LIFE is violent... 


DEATH is fl Y-Yo] o): 


HOLLYWOOD 


NE OF THE GREATEST DANGERS to any creative art 
O is a disinclination to challenge, the idea of playing 
safe. This is not unique to Hollywood; it is true in the 
theater. 

The theater, we often hear, is an unrestricted medium, 
where art flourishes. I worked in the theater for some 
years, during which I sat in on a lot of discussions. Again 
and again, I heard playwrights and producers say, “No, I 
wouldn’t want to do it, because I couldn’t sell it to the 
movies.” 

Later, when I came to Hollywood, I realized what they 
meant. I remember conferences in which we were told, 
“You can’t do this. Oh, no, they won’t take that. This 
will kill them. This will make them laugh. This will make 
them cry.” 

We were faced with taboos, shibboleths of all kinds. 
This was surefire, that was not surefire. And we went 
along with this credo. Occasionally, some man with real 
courage would challenge the taboos. Whenever he did, 
something odd happened. The picture was always a suc- 
cess. But then what happened? After his success, a few 
imitators would come along. There would be a series of 
failures, artistically and commercially. So the credo would 
be reaffirmed, and everyone would say, “You see? Re- 
member that whole bunch of pictures? They were all bad, 
and you can’t do that.” 

I remember hearing, for example, that you couldn’t do 
a good comedy about a married couple because, you see, 
there was no romance. The boy and girl would be to- 
gether right from the beginning, so you couldn’t employ 
the Hollywood cliché: Boy Meets Girl, Boy Loses Girl, 
Boy Gets Girl. But some thought differently, and out of 
that thinking came successful movies like The Awful 


Truth and The Thin Man. We got such a flood of pictures 
about married couples that it was even suggested, “How 
about making a picture about two people who never saw 
each other?” 

Then I remember a taboo about priests. It might be 
all right to have a priest as a minor character, but audi- 
ences don’t like to see a leading man with his collar on 
backwards. No love story; and so on. Pictures like Going 
My Way, Boys’ Town and Bells of St. Mary’s blew that 
one up. They all did enormous business. Consequently, 
a group of pictures followed these which made you per- 
haps a little impatient with too much of that material. 


INSPIRED MURDERS 


I remember hearing that murder stories were only for 
quickies, for B pictures. Then there was Rebecca and, 
after that, Leave Her to Heaven and Laura, which rather 
exploded that old theory. 

Believe it or not, there was at one time an enormous 
prejudice in Hollywood against technicolor. It was too 
experimental; audiences got tired of looking at it; it de- 
stroyed validity. You know what happened with that one. 

Then, of course, there was the prejudice against social 
themes, which was induced by pressure groups and by 
a lack of interest on the part of audiences. A couple of 





Dore ScHary, who heads the biggest movie studio in 
the world, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, has made a remark. 
able career of producing films that run against the 
Hollywood tide. With Crossfire, for example, he helped 
launch the new trend toward movies dealing with racial 
themes. Mr. Schary, who has been in Hollywood for 
nearly two decades, is admired as much for his partici- 
pation in many civic activities as for his movie-making. 
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such themes had been tried. Most of them had been fail- 
ures. And there was a general feeling that an audience 
just wouldn’t want to see a picture about anti-Semitism, or 
the Negro problem, or housing or the Okies. 

That taboo was finally challenged; quite a large group 
of pictures broke it down even before the Second World 
War. Among these first pictures on social themes—pic- 
tures that had integrity, and that caught the human spirit 
—were How Green Was My Valley, Grapes of Wrath, 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, Mr. Smith Goes to Washing- 
ton. There were others. 

We were beginning to get away from stories of frustra- 


apathy about developments overseas. Hitler was a funny 
man that we made jokes about—remember? Even men 
who worked in motion pictures in Germany at that time 
tell me they used to make fun of him, too. 

Our whole attitude was one of indifference. This, I 
believe, led to our lack of decision in 1933 when Nazism 
might have been stopped in the Ruhr. It led to our lack 
of decision about Mussolini in Ethiopia; about Japan’s 
aggression in 1931. If every area of information had 
pledged itself to maintain world peace and attack the 
spirit of aggression, we might never have had to face a 
triumphant and powerful Axis in war. 


IS GROWING UP 


The movies are no longer 
‘playing safe’ all the time; 
the result -—— more adult 


filmfare since the war 


INTRUDER IN THE Dust—Film 
version of Faulkner’s novel 
on racism set new standards. 


tion and disillusion. After the First World War, the gen- 
erally accepted feeling in American literature and in the 
public mind was that the war had not been worth fight- 
ing; that the boys who had fought it were suckers; that 
the menace of Kaiserism had been a kind of myth. So 
pictures of war reflected this point of view. They were 
bitter and unhappy, they portrayed veterans who had 
been taught to kill and then became a burden on society. 
Of course, this was absolute nonsense, because only one 
per cent of our criminals after World War I happened to 
be ex-servicemen. 

This feeling of disillusion carried over into the period 
of the rise of Nazism. I believe it led to our general 
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We finally woke up. Polls were taken in 1937 and 


again in 1939 proving an enormous switch in American 
thinking on the subject, and motion pictures began to 
help accelerate this thinking. Pictures like Confessions of 
a Nazi Spy, The Mortal Storm and Escape were made. 
Then came the war. Hollywood furnished a larger per- 
centage of men to the armed services than any other in- 
dustry, and our casualties naturally were correspondingly 
higher. Our stars contributed thousands of hours and 
traveled millions of miles to help the war effort. During 
the war, with this loss of talent, pictures began to suffer. 
Audiences shared some of the responsibility, because pic- 
ture-going became indiscriminate. People were working 
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HOLLYWOOD conssce 


hard, they were free at night, there were fewer sports 
events to see, and they wanted entertainment. The only 
entertainment available to large numbers was the movies, 
and they went. 

Naturally, Hollywood got careless. We turned out a lot 
of pictures as quickly as we could, made them as good as 
we could, but we could not make them as good as we 
wanted to because a lot of talent had gone away. 

During the war, new government agencies were con- 
cerned with what every area of information was doing in 
relation to our Allies. The Office of War Information was 
organized, and motion pictures, along with every other 
medium of communication, began to learn certain lessons 
concerning responsibility. 


WAR BOOSTED RESEARCH 


For example, in films about the South Pacific war we 
wanted to give the home front a realistic portrayal of 
what the boys were going through. And it seemed en- 
tirely natural to have a Marine or a soldier fire at the 
onrushing Japanese and shout something like, “Take 
that, you yellow-bellies!” But we were reminded that 
some of our Allies were Chinese, who resented the use 
of “yellow” in that fashion. We learned, too, that we had 
been careless in our treatment of South American coun- 
tries, and our characterizations of their people. 

All this was important, because it gave us some idea of 
how we were beginning to affect mass audiences. We went 
back and began to study effects. We did research. We 
found that what was shown on the screen had a pro- 
found effect on American life, too. For example, busi- 
nessmen told us that movies had greatly increased the 
number of telephones, automobiles, radios, and even 
bathtubs in the United States. 

With the end of the war, the veterans returned to us, 
bringing drama, excitement and a new theme for Holly- 
wood. The studios experimented with a series of stories 
that were superficial and not true to life. Some of them 
dealt with the veteran who came back and found his wife 
had been unfaithful to him, or his sister or mother had 
been unfaithful to somebody else—so he took a gun and 
shot her. But most of us refused to make this kind of 
picture, showing the veteran as a frustrated member of 
society who would steal and kill. We tried to record the 
impact of the war in honest terms, and succeeded in do- 
ing that in a few outstanding pictures. 

In the postwar period, Hollywood’s outlook on the rest 
of the world has broadened, too. We have been getting 
away from the stereotyped portraits of people of various 
nationalities. Not all the blame for creating stereotypes 
can be laid on our shoulders, of course, because we 
merely followed the concepts already in the public mind. 
There was the “typical” Italian with the big mustachio 
who ate spaghetti; the “typical” Jew, who “talked with his 
hands”; the “typical” Frenchman, who said “oo-la-la,” 
chased the ladies and “fought with his feet”; the “typi- 


cal” ignorant, happy-go-lucky Negro (“Feet, don’t fail 
me!”); the “typical” Englishman, who wore a monocle 
and couldn’t see a joke. We are trying desperately to 
avoid such stereotypes, though we are still guilty of them 
at times. 

Hollywood has been accused of presenting both a too- 
lush picture of America, and a too-sordid picture which 
has encouraged juvenile delinquency and invited murder. 
As for crime pictures, when people stop going to them, 
we won’t make them. If there were no crime movies, there 
would still be comic books and cheap magazines ard 
radio programs. And in the final analysis, the major re- 
sponsibility for crime prevention rests with the home 
and the school. 

I am often asked, “Do you think that social unrest in 
this country is accelerated by the showing of pictures of 
the luxurious life of the rich?” I believe that is seriously 
underestimating the intelligence of audiences. People 
know we are putting on a show for them in the same 
way that a musical comedy on the New York stage puts 
on a show—they enjoy it, but don’t believe that it is true; 
they realize that exaggeration is natural to certain types 
of entertainment. 

On the other hand, Hollywood has been making more 
and more pictures of great reality, dealing with social 
themes. We can point with pride to films like Pinky, 
Home of the Brave and Intruder in the Dust, giving an 
honest portrayal of the Negro problem. 


PRESSURE GROUPS APPLAUDED 


There have also been honest pictures showing the evil 
effects of anti-Semitism. We made Crossfire, the first of 
such films, with the aid of a psychologist from New York 
University. It was designed to insulate against hate—not 
only anti-Semitism, but all kinds of racial and religious 
hatreds—but we knew, of course, that you couldn’t cure 
any social evil with one picture, one book, or even four 
pictures or four books. We did find out from careful 
studies which were made that people were outraged at 
what they saw portrayed as the results of hatred. They 
said the picture had affected their thinking, and that is a 
good start. 

I have high hopes for the future of motion pictures. I 
think we are beginning to function more and more in the 
world of information and reporting; we realize we have 
an obligation beyond just entertainment. 

It will take public pressure to help us along the new 
road of accepting challenge, of daring not to play safe. I 
am strongly opposed to any kind of official censorship of 
motion pictures. But I believe in legitimate pressure 
groups in the same way that I believe in politics. I believe 
that liberalism must have constant opposition. Conserva- 
tive opposition is good for liberalism, because it makes 
liberalism justify itself. And pressure against certain 
types of motion pictures will be good for Hollywood, 
because it will make us justify what we want to do. 
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By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


The Infantry Is Still Queen 


General Kruls, Holland's Chief of Staff, believes 


strong land forces are the only effective deterrent 


to any Soviet aggression against Western Europe 


THe Hacue 

HE INFANTRY is still the back- 

bone of a successful defensive 

war, even in the present mechanized 

atomic age. This is the conclusion of 

Gen. Hendrik Johan Kruls, Chief of 
the Dutch General Staff. 

“You cannot keep an enemy at 
bay,” General Kruls declared in an 
exclusive interview, “unless you have 
sufficient land forces, ready to fight 
back at the moment of aggression. 
The South Koreans lacked large land 
forces, with the result that the Amer- 
ican fleet and air force were power- 
less to check the Communist advance 
in the early stages of the war. Once 
UN ground reinforcements were 
available in strength, the North 
Koreans were quickly thrown into re- 
verse. It must also be borne in mind 
that the effectiveness of air power is 
always conditional, in large measure, 
on the weather.” ? 

“The more Anglo-Saxon land and 
air forces are stationed in Germany,” 
he stressed, “the better for Western 
Europe. There can never be too many 
in that area. However, a really effec- 
tive defense of Western Europe is im- 
possible without utilizing German 
war potential.” 

The Chief of Staff pondered for a 
moment when I asked him whether 
he would favor West Germany’s ad- 
mission to the Atlantic Pact as a full 
member. 

“Naturally,” he said, “it is not easy 
to forget everything that happened 
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such a short while ago. But if you 
are planning to work together toward 
the same goal—common defense of 
Western Europe—then I don’t see 
how you can avoid creating equality 
of status.” 

He also emphasized that Western 
Europe should be defended on a line 
located as far eastward as possible. 
To my question as to whether he ad- 
vocated offensive or defensive tactics 
in case of an attack on the Bonn Re- 
public, he replied: 

“In any war, the Eastern bloc will 
necessarily seize the initiative and 
start with an offensive. An immedi- 
ate counter-offensive with land forces 
will be impossible, but the West will 
be able to launch a strategic bom- 
bardment while awaiting the arrival 
of overseas reinforcements from 
Britain and America for a major 
thrust.” 


A MAN OF ACTION 


Everything about General Kruls 
bespeaks the man of action and in- 
itiative. 48 years of age, he combines 
the qualities of an organizer, an ad- 
ministrator and an intellectual. Just 
above the entrance to his small office 
here in The Hague, where he cannot 
fail to see it whenever he lifts his 
eyes from his work, is inscribed a 
favorite motto of the late British 
Field Marshal Lord Wavell: “The 
general who allows himself to be 
hampered by regulations is unlikely 
to win a battle.” As architect of the 


Netherland’s post-war defense, he is 
refreshingly free of outmoded ideas 
and principles, 

Graduating from the Dutch Mili- 
tary Academy in 1923, General Kruls 
spent three years in anti-aircraft. In 
1926, he entered Utrecht University 
to study law, obtaining his degree in 
1931. During 1930, his studies were 
interrupted while he took over the 
air defense of the Dutch island colony 
of Curacao in a Caribbean war then 
raging. After serving with the De- 
fense Ministry and, later, the General 
Staff between 1931 and 1937, he was 
appointed adjutant to the Defense 
Minister in 1938. In May 1940, he 
left for London with the Minister to 
organize the Dutch war effort against 
Hitler, rising rapidly in rank and im- 
portance. By V-E Day, he was a lieu- 
tenant general and Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and, in May 1949, he be- 
came a full general. Today he holds 
the further post of president of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff Council of 
the Netherlands. He is also the author 
of a number of books on military 
affairs. 

The general offers a frank apprais- 
al of Holland’s present military situa- 
tion: 

“Like the rest of Western Europe, 
our chief need is sufficient troops to 
hold the enemy at bay until assistance 
arrives from overseas. If the Rus- 
sians were to attack us today, we 
probably could not prevent them 
from reaching the coast. Neverthe- 
less, our defenses are much better 
than they were in 1940, when we 
were not prepared at all. Then, we 
failed to realize that, with the physi- 
cal and military limitations of a small 
nation and deprived of allies by our 
neutral status, we could not defend 
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HITLER ON THE CHAMPS ELYSEE: CAN STALIN DO IT, TOO? 


ourselves against a superior enemy. 
Today, as a member of the Atlantic 
Pact, we are part of the common de- 
fense of the Western world, and our 
security is increasing month by 
month.” 

I asked him when he expected to 
be ready to face an aggressor with 
a fair prospect of success. 

“Probably in two years’ time. It 
depends on the speed of our defense 
preparations. By 1951, we will have 
mobilized three divisions, one con- 
sisting of the 1949-50 call-up and the 
other two of demobilized troops from 
Indonesia.” 


However, General Kruls feels that. 
for maximum effectiveness if war 
breaks out, the Netherlands should 
have six or seven divisions, For this 
purpose, he strongly advocates uni- 
versal military service of at least 
eighteen months, and preferably two 
years, 

He stressed that Holland also 
wants to enlarge her navy, both for 
general defense and to protect her 
merchant marine. With American 
aid, she has laid out a program for 
construction of six frigates, thirteen 
minesweepers and new aircraft car- 


riers. The country’s total defense 


budget for 1951 is estimated at 859 
million guilders ($225 million), in- 
cluding the naval appropriation, 
which is probably due for a further 
10-15 per cent increase. This con- 
trasts with the 230 million guilders 
budgeted for 1940, the year of the 
Nazi invasion. 

One handicap in Dutch defense 
preparations, the general pointed out, 
is the lack of adequate terrain for 
large-scale maneuvers in Holland, 
where the population is densely 
packed and almost all soil is under 
cultivation. As one way to overcome 
this difficulty, he suggested training 
some Dutch troops in West Germany. 

Another problem is the country’s 
continuing overseas commitments, 
even after the loss of Indonesia, 
which still include Surinam, the 
Dutch Antilles and the Dutch portion 
of New Guinea. 

A particularly heavy burden, more- 
over, is the repatriation of troops 
from Indonesia, where many of them 
have been stationed for years. The 
Dutch would never have been able to 
complete this task themselves, Gen- 
eral Kruls said, but, with the aid of 
British, French, Nor- 
wegian and International Refugee 
Organization ships, they have been 
able to bring home all but 13,000 of 
the 133,000 men stationed there. Yet, 
the 270 million guilders appropriated 
for the purpose last year may not 


American, 


suffice, since, as the general pointed 
out, “For all those who do not want 
to re-enlist, we will have to provide 
homes and jobs.” 





Extraordinary Coincidence Department 


Passing strange are the ways of the journalistic world. If you don’t believe it, hearken to the little parable 
which follows: In its issue of December 25, THe New Leaver published a brief item designed to give the lie 
to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s clumsy attempt to tag Drew Pearson, the commentator, as a “Moscow-direct- 
ed character assassin.” We cited the following reference to Mr. Pearson in the Soviet weekly, Ogoniok, which 
was unearthed and translated into English by a member of our staff: 

“The eminent gangster of the pen, . . . Drew Pearson, . . . regularly fabricates a column of sensational 
lies and provocation. .. . He ... is considered an unsurpassed master of lies and slander. . . . Pearson is an 
unalterable champion of the insane plans for establishing the world rule of the American monopolies.” 

Well, some days passed after this and lo! a one-paragraph editorial appeared in the New York Post of 
December 28, consisting of the above with no change but the omission of the second sentence and a lot of dots. 
Since there was no sign of what we in the trade call a “credit,” we are at a loss to account for this extra- 
ordinary coincidence. Perhaps someone at the Post can help us out. 
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DALLIN 


Paris 

OR A FEW DAYS last month, Paris 

- and all of France were in a state 

of general alarm. It was a time when 

a Soviet invasion of Western Europe 
seemed imminent. 

Scare-reports were flying thick and 
fast: 

“It will take them no more than a 
week to reach the French frontier.” 

“Who will hold them up that long? 
They will be here in two days.” 

“They won’t even have to drive 
across Germany. They will simply 
drop ten or twenty thousand para- 
troopers near Paris, the Communists 
here will take over the main govern- 
mental buildings, and in a few hours 
we will be occupied. There is no way 
out.” 

The latter version, the most terri- 
fying one of all, was the most wide- 
spread. 

After the Brussels conference of the 
Western foreign ministers, the ner- 
vousness subsided somewhat. How- 
ever, no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link. And France; the ad- 
vance outpost of the Western chain 
of power, is its weakest link; the 
state of French nerves is inevitably 
reflected in the policy of the anti- 
Soviet alliance. 

Moscow has been deliberately play- 
French nerves for some 
months. In October, it announced of- 
ficially that it “would not tolerate” 
the rearmament of West Germany— 
a move clearly calculated for its effect 
on France. America, Moscow knew, 
would not be disturbed by the threat, 
and England would side with Amer- 
ica. But France—weary and virtually 
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By David J. Dallin 


Soviet Blackmail 
And French Nerves 


unarmed, traditionally anti-German 
and 30 per cent Communist—might 
well react differently. The constantly 
reiterated Soviet offer of a new inter- 
national parley on the German prob- 
lem, as an alternative to German re- 
armament, was also meant chiefly for 
French ears. 

Sober analysis of these maneuvers 
would have shown that the Kremlin 
was just playing poker with France. 
Actually, the Soviet Union cannot 
attack in Europe so long as it is 
deeply involved in a Far Eastern war. 
A Big Four conference could not pos- 
sibly succeed, because Vishinsky 
would, as usual, try to dictate the 
terms of agreement; while German 
rearmament, on the other hand, rep- 
resents the last hope of forcing Mos- 
cow to pursue the course of decency 
and peace. Level-headed observers re- 
alize that the Kremlin never gives 
warning when it plans to attack: Did 
it serve notice on Poland or Finland 
before invading them in 1939? If 
Stalin is now issuing threats, it 
simply means that, at the moment, he 
is in no position to make good on 
them. 

This is what a calm, self-assured 
government could have read between 
the lines of the menacing diplomatic 
notes and newspaper reports from 
Moscow. And France, a nation proud 
of its long line of great statesmen, 
still boasts excellent leaders who 
know how to gauge the meaning of 
international events. Yet, they must 
defer to the peculiar popular men- 
tality of a second-rate power—a men- 
tality which we in the United States 
can hardly understand. 


Bold resistance is, of course, the 
only honorable course in the face of 
an insolent aggressor. When the 
enemy’s might is overwhelming, how- 
ever, counsels of fear assail the mind: 
let’s not irritate him, let’s try to ap- 
pease him. Everyone realizes the 
shortsightedness of such reasoning, 
but, after all, “a bad peace is better 
than a good war,” “every month that 
passes without war is a gain,” etc. 
Perhaps it means a new Munich, but 
what of it? Didn’t the original Mun- 
ich gain a year’s time from 1938 to 
1939? 

The upshot of all this is that the 
second-rate power turns its entire 
wrath against its own most power- 
ful ally—not against Moscow, but 
against Washington! “Don’t push 
us!” is the overwhelming reaction. 
The U.S.S.R. is a chronic illness, and 
Paris does not know what kind of 
medicine should be used against it; 
but it wishes the United States would 
“behave itself” and not “provoke” the 
Kremlin into launching its armies 
against France. 

Moscow’s game has proved success- 
ful. With the approach of the Brus- 
sels conference, where a final deci- 
sion on German rearmament was to 
be reached, pressure from the East 
mounted and, with it, pressure by 
France on her Western allies. Pre- 
mier René Pleven rushed to London 
to confer with his British colleague 
on the eve of Mr. Attlee’s journey to 
the United States; and their com- 
bined pressure proved strong enough 
to add a new note of appeasement to 
Western policies. Meanwhile, a new 
Soviet diplomatic note, containing 
new threats, reached the Western 
European capitals; the one that 
arrived in Paris ended with the fol- 
lowing words: 

“The Soviet Government considers 
it necessary to declare particularly 
that all responsibility for the situa- 
tion which has arisen rests with the 
Government of France.” 

The result was a diplomatic retreat 
by Washington under the pressure of 
the near-panic created in France by 
Soviet blackmail. 








INFLATION Grips 
CANADA 


By A. Andras 


New Leader Canadian Correspondent 


OTTAWA 
S OME YEARS AGO a Canadian uni- 
versity professor wrote a booklet 
called The Permanent War on Homo 
the Sap. Briefly, his thesis was that, 
since Canada had never known pros- 
perity except in war, the obvious 
thing to do was to make war a per- 
manent feature of the economy. Not 
a great war, of course, just one big 
enough to keep things humming. 
Ironically, the bitter jest of the de- 
pression has become the actuality of 
1950. The cold war is just warm 
enough to provide very nearly full 
employment and a ready market for 
industry and agriculture, and the end 
is not yet in sight. 

The serpent in this Eden is infla- 
tion. Real income is depreciating 
from month to month. What would 
have been, during the past four years, 
very respectable increases in average 
earnings are in actual purchasing 
power only a fraction of what they 
represent, or, in a good many in- 
stances, actually deficits. In the well- 
organized automobile industry, for 
instance, average weekly earnings 
rose a little better than $17 between 
April 1946 and August 1950; the 
real increase is a few cents over 
$1.00. The figures are not much dif- 
ferent for steel. In building construc- 
tion—that haven of the high hourly 
rate—there was a net decrease. 
Heaven alone knows what has been 
happening to the fixed income groups 
and that two-thirds of the working 
class still unorganized. 

Corporations, meanwhile, have 
been slobbering at the profits trough. 
Verily their cup runneth over. They 
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LUMBERERS IN ALBERTA: HOW MANY LOGS MAKE PROSPERITY? 


have nce Sumner Slichter here to 
make apologies for them, but then 
they don’t need one. There is a cur- 
ious state of passivity extant. People 
are reasonably content, apparently, 
as long as there are jobs aplenty 
and a pay check to take home every 
week. So profits can mount and 
prices soar. Housing can continue in 
short and exorbitant supply. Times 
are good! 

Ordinarily, this combination of 
prices and profits would have 
launched a wage drive of momentous 
proportions, as was the case in the 
great strike wave of 1946, But em- 
ployers are in the enviable position 
of being able to eat their cake and 
have it, too. They can pay wage in- 
creases, however grudgingly, and 
still make pots of money at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. Most con- 


tracts this year are being renewed 
without dispute. The railway strike 
is the one big exception and, even 
there, a wage increase was granted by 
government fiat. What is more, the 
employers have managed very ably to 
convince the public that labor is 
the one to blame for all those high 
prices. 

A recent public opinion poll indi- 
cated that three out of four Canadians 
would like price controls again. But 
the government is very much the re- 
luctant dragon. A savings bond drive 
is sopping up some spare money and 
consumer credit curbs have been in- 
troduced to do what they can. But so 
far as widespread controls and subsi- 
dies are concerned, there is no clear 
evidence that these are being consid- 
ered for the present. The budget next 
spring will undoubtedly further re- 
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strict purchasing power at least of in- 
dividual income-tax payers. Whether 
and how hard it will hit corporate in- 
come remains to be seen. Incidentally, 
the remaining vestiges of rent control 
are due to go about the same time. 
All talk of more and better social 
security has disappeared. 


WARTIME ECONOMY 


For a free-enterprise-minded gov- 
ernment, the present situation is a 
delicate one, indeed. It is being called 
upon, in effect, to conduct a wartime 
economy in what is presumably still 
a peacetime period. Cold war is, 
after all, not hot war. The govern- 
ment is not anxious to incur the 
stigma of introducing unpalatable 
taxes and restrictive measures with- 
out the compensatory feature of war- 
time patriotic fervor, nor is it willing 
to embark on a planned economy, 
which is what it will virtually have 
to do if the world is going to settle 
down to that permanent war men- 
tioned above. Where the British 
Labor Government, because of its 
philosophy, can move directly and 
straightforwardly, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, committed to return to the 
status quo ante as soon as it can, 
must move crabwise, reluctantly, hesi- 
tantly, unwillingly. 

There is only one party in Canada 
which could do the job without in- 
hibitions about free enterprise, and 
that is the socialist Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation. It alone be- 
lieves in a planned economy and in 
“fair shares for all.” It is the only 
party which fought against the re- 
moval of price controls and is now 
conducting a campaign for their re- 
sumption. But the CCF just now is 
in the valley of humiliation and is 
having a hard time getting out; the 
setbacks of the last federal elections 
have not yet been overcome. 

There are probably many factors 
to explain the CCF slump. The pres- 
ent relative prosperity may be one. 
The international situation quite 
likely has tended to blur party dis- 
tinctions, since all three major parties 
agree on foreign policy except in mat- 
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ters of detail or degree. Further, the 
two-party system may be much more 
entrenched than was thought to be 
the case, especially when one of them 
adopts a progressive coloration as the 
Liberal party has been able to do. 
Whatever the reason, the CCF is in 
the unhappy plight of having seen the 
promised land only to be thrust back 





CCF’S M. J. COLDWELL 


into the wilderness. There is a good 
deal of soul-searching and re-exam- 
ination of fundamental principles go- 
ing on inside the CCF. Part of it, 
however, is the kind that is going on 
in socialist circles everywhere. It has 
become only too evident that pre- 
occupation with purely economic 
solutions, which was born of the de- 
pression in the case of the CCF, must 
give way to a broader conception in 
which human values will be given 


equal if not dominant consideration. 

Within the unions, the determina- 
tion to get rid of Communist totali- 
tarianism continues to show results. 
Both the AFL Textile Workers and 
Chemical Workers are doing some 
very belated housecleaning. The lat- 
ter union, in particular, has been act- 
ing quite vigorously and apparently 
effectively. Elsewhere, the Mine-Mill 
union has been having some pretty 
tough sledding. It has lost twelve out 
of thirteen recent representation 
votes, mostly to the Steelworkers. 
UE, though better entrenched, is 
facing a stepped-up IUE campaign. 
There has probably never been a time 
in Canadian labor history when Com- 
munist fortunes were so low. 

Also on the brighter side is the 
continued evidence of co-operation 
among the labor congresses. The 
Canadian Congress of Labor [count- 
erpart of our CIO—Epb.] and the 
Catholic Syndicates have recently 
made joint representations to the fed- 
eral government with regard to col- 
lective bargaining in Crown arsenals. 
The CCL and the Trades and Labor 
Congress (AFL) took similar action 
with regard to profiteering on cloth- 
ing. A joint CCL-TLC consultative 
committee may emerge one of these 
days, both congresses having en- 
dorsed the principle at their conven- 
tions two months back. Both, of 
course, are in the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and 
this has helped matters as well. 
Labor unity may actually occur—one 
of these days. 





COMMIE BOOKS 


Before returning to China, the Communist delegation bought several books, including 


a book of etiquette—News item. 


Although, now that their visit’s ending, 
It’s plain their manners do need mending, 
We do not think they need the most 

A book by such as Mrs. Post. 

But what they really ought to carry 

Back with them is a dictionary 

With definitions full and clear 

Of words like “‘peace”’ and “volunteer.” 


—Richard Armour 











By Raymond Aron 


BETWEEN 
LIMITED 
AND 
TOTAL 
WAR 


A genuine peace policy must prevent 


the limited war from becoming total 





RAYMOND ARON is one of contemporary France’s most re- 
nowned intellectuals. Exiled from France after Hitler 
conquered it in 1940, Aron became a resistance leader. 
After France’s liberation, he joined the famed Paris 
Figaro as an editorial writer, and wrote a book about the 
postwar situation, Le grand schisme (Gallimard, 1948). 
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VERY SINCERE FRIEND of peace, and especially every 
E intellectual, has a twofold task to perform today. 
Instead of exhibiting his own emotions, which actually do 
not interest anyone, he should try to grasp the true course 
of world events and to establish a policy which—as far 
as human beings can foresee—will offer the best chance 
not of preventing war per se and for all time but of pre- 
venting that war which now threatens the world. We must 
therefore ask: what policy offers the best chance of pre- 
venting a war which would be fought not between the 
United States and the Soviet Union alone, but between 
the Soviet Union and the free world? 

Let us remember, first, that the policy of appeasement 
of the years 1944-46 made possible the threat of a third 
World War, just as appeasement in 1933-38 finally led 
to World War II. Soviet enslavement of Eastern Europe 
and of one-third of Germany has split the Continent in 
two. Even if it were possible for these two entirely differ- 
ent worlds to live peacefully side by side, no one could 
overlook the absolutely irresponsible borderline that cuts 
through Germany’s heart and the fact that two-thirds of 
Berlin is an outpost of freedom in territory heavily over- 
cast by the shadow of the MVD. 

The division of Germany, however, is not the real 
cause of the general insecurity and anxiety that pervade 
Europe. Rightly or wrongly, for the sake of peace or out 
of sheer egotism, the Western powers consented after the 
war to Moscow’s rule over the Soviet Union’s erstwhile 
neighbors. But the Kremlin is not, and never has been 
able to tolerate the right of a country—which, thanks to 
geography, may thus far have remained unmolested—to 
lead its own life; that life may be imperfect, but no free 
nation would willingly let itself be trampled upon by a 


foreign tyranny. For thirty years the Communist party, . 


integrated with the Russian state, has fought those na- 
tions which have committed the crime of not regarding, 
first Lenin, then Stalin, as the ultimate sources of truth. 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


The Bolshevik party, absolute master of a tremendous 
empire, still adheres to the methods it slowly developed 
in its fight against Tsarism—i.e., espionage, strikes, sabo- 
tage, propaganda and, whenever it deemed fit, guerrilla 
warfare. Thus the weapons of a revolutionary party in its 
fight against an authoritarian regime became the weapons 
of a totalitarian state in its fight against the rest of the 
world. According to Communist ideology, this fight is 
directed against capitalism. But according to the Stalinist 
view, all governments are capitalist which are not con- 
trolled by Communists who loyally follow the Kremlin’s 
orders. Regardless of whether socialists or reactionaries 
are in power, whether they constitute a democratic or a 
fascist government, whether or not industry has been na- 
tionalized, whether or not a planned economy has re- 
placed free enterprise—as long as the Stalinists do not 
control the government it is deemed hostile and capitalist. 
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and must be fought with every weapon in the arsenal of 
Bolshevism. 

In our epoch the words “peace” and “war” no longer 
describe two entirely different conditions. While, in form- 
er days, clever statesmen advised their sovereigns to do 
each other as much good as possible in peacetime and to 
harm each other as little as possible when at war, the 
unwritten law of Stalinist diplomacy prescribes that one 
should harm his enemies—i.e., the freedom-loving here- 
tics—as much as possible at all times. 

Naturally, there has always been a certain amount of 
political and economic rivalry between the various coun- 
tries even in time of peace. But this rivalry was subject 
to certain limitations; it was not supposed to ignore the 
silent agreements which are essential to the continuation 
of a common civilization. There never existed a state 
which trained professional revolutionaries in its schools 
and sent them out into the world to organize strikes, 
commit sabotage or wage guerrilla warfare. It is against 
international law to support from abroad a party which 
has risen up against a lawful government. It also has not 
been customary to insult leading politicians of countries 
with which one was allied just a short while ago. But to- 
day a new kind of war rages across the continents, insti- 
gated by a state, or rather a party, which is at one and 
the same time both a religious sect and an army. 

What do the terms “to prevent war” or “to fight for 
peace” mean? Well, hardly anything else but an attempt 
to observe the limits which at present are drawn against 
the show of violence. A genuine peace policy will try to 
take every opportunity to prevent the war which is now 
being fought on a limited scale (but with everything at 
stake) from turning into a total war. 

If this is a true definition of a policy of peace we, too, 
are full-time “peace partisans.” We are determined to 
save freedom by fighting, in the political field, the battle 
that has been forced upon us by the Stalinist attack; on 
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"IN OUR EPOCH THE WORDS ‘PEACE’ AND "WAR' NO LONGER DESCRIBE TWO ENTIRELY DIFFERENT CONDITIONS" 


the other hand, we are convinced that an all-out war 
would lead to a catastrophe the fatal victim of which 
would be the very freedom we are fighting for. Two 
world wars have taught us that only with superhuman 
effort can the democracies overcome the effects even of a 
victorious war waged in the name of freedom. Out of 
the debris of an atomic war, tyranny would probably 
arise almost everywhere. But it is our hope to liberate 
the peoples enslaved by Soviet tyranny without stepping 
across the limits of the so-called “cold war.” 


SITUATIONS OF STRENGTH 


Our objective should be to maintain a condition which 
will never tempt Stalin to commit an open and direct 
act of aggression. At present the rulers of the Kremlin 
are afraid they might lose a total war. They hardly con- 
ceal their ambition to conquer the world—or as they 
would say: to spread Communism everywhere. Although 
—for the benefit of naive souls—they like to refer every 
once in a while to the peaceful co-existence of antagonistic 
systems of government, they proclaim in their secret 
teachings that we are living in a time of wars and revolu- 
tions from which Communism will emerge victorious. 

It is possible to confine the war to certain limits under 
two conditions. First, the Soviet Union must never be per- 
mitted to gain such a preponderance of power that the 
“sreat adventure” will become an irresistible temptation. 
Hitler could not resist that temptation, and it would be 
hazardous to rely on the ability of Stalin to resist it. 
Second, the Soviet Union must not be permitted to score 
any major political successes that would strengthen her 
beyond any hope of establishing a balance of power. I 
do not believe that these conditions are sufficient, but I 
am sure that they are indispensable. 

The Stalinists have no real objection to employing the 
Soviet Army outside the borders of the U.S.S.R. In their 
opinion, the failure of the French and Italian Commu- 
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WAR CONTINUED 


nists to gain power derives from the fact that France and 
Italy are beyond the reach of the Soviet Army. Neither 
ideological scruple nor concern for public opinion stops 
the Kremlin from occupying and enslaving Europe under 
the pretense of liberating her. The Kremlin has never 
hoped to win the people of the world by offering them the 
highest standard of living; but it is more than ever con- 
vinced that it will gain the upper hand in a protracted 
test of strength. The means employed in this test may 
vary from time to time, but the ultimate objective re- 
mains the same. 

Stalin’s ambitions are just as insatiable as Hitler’s, 
only Stalin is more patient. We cannot avoid the test of 
strength—but we can avoid the explosion. As long as the 
might of the United States protects the Old World, and 
as long as the Soviet Union cannot hope to cripple the 
military and industrial potential of the United States 
during the first days of a full-scale war, the present war 
will probably remain limited. Stalin is quite aware that 
even he, after a few quick victories in the beginning, 
would become, as Hitler did, the prisoner of his own con- 
quests, 

The balance of forces described above may continue 
over a certain period, but by its very nature it is not 
stable. There is always the danger that even a soberly 
calculating despot might be overcome by the prospect of 
vast booty. Of much more concern, however, is the fact 
that this balance of power creates fear among the people 
of Europe—who are denounced by the Soviet as its 
enemies—since they know there is no protection for them 
in the event of all-out war and therefore constantly yearn 
either to get away from it all or to stay “neutral”—.e., 
they tend to do exactly what breaks up the community 
of free nations and hence increases the very danger from 
which they want to escape. 


BALANCE OF POWER? 


This assumption logically leads to another one. Sup- 
posing the East German Socialist (Communist) Unity 
party used its Volkspolizei to take over West Berlin or 
West Germany. This event would undoubtedly precipitate 
all-out war. Stalin’s empire stretches from the heart of 
Europe to the borders of Indo-China, Thailand and 
Malaya; any new thrust would make impossible the 
chance of creating or maintaining a balance of power. 
But each new success of the free nations in the political 
war would diminish the danger of an explosion. The West 
intends neither to dominate the world nor to initiate an 
ideological crusade. Only by remaining weak, not by 
growing strong, does the West run the risk—as it did in 
1938—of hastening catastrophe. Disunited and unarmed, 
the West offers a real temptation to the Red Caesar; 
united and rearmed, it will discourage any thought of 
aggression. 

The only peace policy that is possible, therefore, is one 
that will strengthen the moral and material power of the 
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free nations in their political struggle, and thus preclude 
the possibility of another world war. 

Such a policy, unfortunately, has few followers among 
the intellectuals, especially French leftist intellectuals. In 
the latter’s opinion, it would be disastrous to join one of 
the two camps. That would mean to heighten the tension, 
to pour fuel on the fire, and so on. Hence they take up 
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ONLY WEAKNESS PRODUCES PEARL HARBORS 


attitudes variously described by expressions like “neu- 
trality,” “third force” and “reconciliation.” 

. All these ideas can be reduced to a few basic sentences 
which I deem so important that I would like to make 
them quite clear. 

Two giants are engaged in a struggle for power, the 
neutralists say. Why should the small nations join a fight 
which is not their own? This constantly repeated argu- 
ment is false. The Soviet Union directs her propaganda 
mainly against the United States because in Moscow’s 
opinion the United States is the main enemy: defeat of 
America would remove the last obstacle on the Soviet 
road to world conquest. But Moscow’s ambition is direct- 
ed just as much—and at the moment even more so— 
against Germany, France and Italy. Whoever says that 
the Kremlin’s hostile attitude towards France or Italy 
would vanish, or lessen, the moment those countries 
turned their back on the Atlantic community, is a liar 
who serves as a conscious or unconscious agent of Stal- 
inism. Stalin denounces the Marshall Plan and the At- 
lantic Pact not because he regards them as a threat or a 
challenge, but because he scents behind them the will to 
resist his plans of conquest. If, on the other hand, the 
United States abandoned Europe, and if Europe—alone, 
disunited and powerless—had to face the Soviet Union, 
the day would soon dawn when she would yield to the 
infiltration of despair and the pressure of extortion. Then 
Europe would finally lose her freedom without preserving 
the peace, for the extension of the Stalinist empire to the 
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shores of the Channel and the Atlantic Ocean—be it only 
through puppet regimes—would necessarily mark the be- 
ginning of the total war. 

First we are shown a sort of cartoon in which two 
giants stand facing each other, then comparisons are 
drawn between the two barbarisms, between the two 
materialist monsters. The “Third Force,” Europe, ac- 
cordingly becomes the bulwark of culture—threatened 
equally by the MVD and Coca Cola. 

We certainly have no desire to simplify things to the 
point of distortion. For us, the West is anything but the 
angel of light pursuing the evil spirit of darkness, or the 
“good” wrestling with the “bad.” We know the short- 
comings of our liberalistic civilization in the Old as well 
as in the New World; it is a civilization shattered by two 
wars and by the results of unprecedented technical 
progress. When I, as a French intellectual, support the 
fight of the United States against the Stalinist march of 
conquest, it does not mean that I at the same time ap- 
prove of all the oddities of American civilization. I re- 
serve to myself the right to criticize all those institutions 
and customs I do not like, such as the advertising busi- 
ness or the relations between Negroes and whites. Stalin, 
on the one side, has become a god; but, fortunately, 
everyone of us has the right to express his frank opinion 
about Mr. Truman. 

As a matter of fact, no cause in human history has ever 
been perfect. Every community is chained to a number 
of shortcomings and the unbiased critic who answers to 
the righteous one (or to the one who claims to be righte- 
ous): “You are one of them,” will always be right. But 
he will always be wrong if he remains satisfied with 
merely disturbing the conscience of the self-satisfied; if 
he should forget that in this disheveled world everyone 
must make his choice and that anyone who refuses to 
defend an imperfect community only makes things worse. 


ONLY ENEMIES AND SLAVES 


It is not a question of conciliating diverging opinions 
on political and economic forms. It is Stalin’s possession 
of absolute power and monopoly of “truth” which create 
irreconcilable hostility in the world. Is Bolshevik society 
the only possible interpretation of socialism? Is it in 
accord with European tradition? Is there only one way 
to a just social system: submission to the Russian state? 
For anyone who wants to remain loyal to the West, the 
answer to these questions is: No. But this answer suffices 
to make us all, socialists or liberals, rightwingers or 
leftwingers, revolutionaries or reactionaries, enemies of 
the Stalinists. For Stalinism knows only enemies or 
slaves; and that makes any dialogue impossible. 

Whether there will be any neutral countries if total 
war breaks out will depend upon the circumstances. Small 
and well-armed countries like Switzerland or Sweden may 
well declare themselves neutral, i.e., they can declare 
they will fight only in case they are directly attacked. The 
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South American states and maybe India—which are not 
within the strategic zones and do not offer important 
military positions or potential resources to the combat- 
ants—may also choose to stay away from any coalition. 
The outcome of the war will determine their destiny; but 
the trouble of winning the war they may leave, with 
customary and perhaps justified egotism, to the others. 
But countries like those in Western Europe, which com- 
mand important strategic positions and economic re- 
sources, are themselves the price of the struggle and they 
have little chance either of escaping the cold war or of be- 
ing spared the ravages of total war. 

And here the untruth which lies at the bottom of the 
conception of an international “Third Force” becomes 
apparent. It certainly is desirable that Europe find order 
and that she regain her economic and military power. 
The less assistance from the United States she needs to 
accomplish these ends, the more independent will she feel 
and the sooner will she be able to resist Soviet pressure 
without outside help. Such a development would serve 
the cause of the free world as well as the cause of peace. 
It is certain, however, that Europe can neither reconcile 
the Soviet Union and the United States nor act as medi- 
ator, but must resist the former or submit to it. 

I cannot understand why it should be impossible for an 
intellectual to recognize these alternatives. I think he 
should declare his solidarity with the resistance against 
the totalitarian threat. We do not increase the probability 
of an all-out war by assuming the duties of a limited war; 
on the contrary, as I have already said, the more de- 
termined we are to stop Communist expansion the better 
are the chances of avoiding the transition from a limited 
to a total war. And the stronger the realization of the in- 
herent danger is among the people the less often need we 
repeat such banal but mostly misinterpreted suggestions. 

To understand the idea that a limited war is an estab- 
lished fact but that it will not necessarily develop into an 
all-out war means to dispose of some pleasant illusions. 
We now know that this trial of strength may well con- 
tinue through years or even generations. We are de- 
termined to endure this trial since our vigilance, our 
courage, our sacrifices will decide the outcome of this 
struggle, i.e., the question: total war or peace. 

The Kremlin’s ultimate objective is the enslavement of 
the West and thus the destruction of Western civilization. 
The West has no hostile feelings against Russia or against 
any form of government which does not expand beyond 
the borders of Soviet Russia. The West fights Stalinism 
only to the degree that Stalinism, driven by an insatiable 
lust for power, threatens the free countries of the world. 
As soon as Stalinism desists from its ambitions—be it by 
an inner change or under pressure from outside—the 
West will have won the cold war. 

But this is no time for dreams about the future. The 
danger is too imminent and the only chance to avoid a 
total war is to win the limited war. 
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NE OF THE MOST harmful pub- 

lications in America, at a time 
when the fate of the free world de- 
pends on an effective union of West- 
ern Europe, bears the attractive title, 
Prevent World War III. \t is pub- 
lished by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III. 

The objective is certainly desirable. 
But the members of the Society and 
the publishers of the magazine are 
looking under the wrong bed for the 
threat of war. Incredible as it may 
seem, in view of present-day realities, 
they see the danger of another world 
war not in Stalin’s mighty and 
heavily armed Eurasian empire, but 
in occupied, partitioned, disarmed 
and bomb-wrecked Germany. The 
hundreds of Soviet divisions that are 
keeping Europe and Asia in turmoil 
and terror do not exist for the editors 
of Prevent World War III. But they 
fall into a state of pathological ex- 
citement over German armies which 
are not in existence today even on 
paper. 

From cover to cover, Prevent 
World War III is a fanatical diatribe 
against all Germans. There is no at- 
tempt to discriminate between groups 
which are on the Western side or 
could be won over and those—fortu- 
nately much smaller—which are com- 
mitted to the Soviet Union. The only 
attempt to answer the urgent question 
of how Western Europe is to be pro- 
tected against Soviet conquest with- 
out the use of German units is to 
be found in generalities like the fol- 
lowing: 

“The reality is that our real line 
of defense in Europe lies with the 
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Looking Under 
The Wrong Bed 


democracies of Western Europe.” 
(Max Lerner. ) 

“In the long run the United States 
will be in a far stronger position 
morally and politically if it continues 
to press for an iron-clad agreement 
prohibiting the remilitarization of the 
Germans by any state.” (Mark Van 
Doren) 

It would be interesting to know 
how Lerner would undertake to per- 
form a miracle greater than that of 
the loaves and fishes, and create a 
force out of the handful of weak divi- 
sions available in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Norway capable 
of resisting the armored legions of 
the Soviet Army. And isn’t the phrase 
“Western democracies” subject to 
qualification in the case of France 
and Italy? Does Lerner regard the 
20 or 25 per cent of the French and 
Italian electorates who vote Com- 
munist as part of our first line of 
defense? 

As for Van Doren’s naive sugges- 
tion, the Soviet Government has al- 
ready nullified it. There has been no 
response to Western protests against 
the creation of a Communist army 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

To take up all the misrepresenta- 
tions and distortions of German con- 
ditions that one finds in this maga- 
zine would be like trying to bail out 
the ocean. Typical of the one-sided 
slanting is a partial quotation from a 
UP dispatch attributing certain opin- 
ions to the retiring ECA chief in 
Germany, Robert M. Hanes. But 
there is no mention of Mr. Hanes’ 
vigorous and sensible speech before 


the American Bankers Association, 


which is reported as follows by the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sep- 


tember 28: 


“The time has passed for the 
academic argument as to whether 
or not a rearmed West Germany 
would be dangerous. In any de- 
fense plan for Western Europe, 
West Germany must be an integral 
and substantial part. Therefore the 
time for incrimination and name- 
calling is past. We must meet the 
West Germans at the council table 
and together decide what part they 
will accept as their share in men, 
money and equipment in the de- 
fense of Western Europe.” 


At a time when the fate of Europe 
hangs in the balance, when the only 
assurance against catastrophe is a 
mighty cooperative effort of the 
United States, Western Europe and 
Germany, the harm of a magazine 
dedicated to perpetuating obsolete, 
sterile hates and suspicions can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

A glance at the list of the board of 
directors and members of the ad- 
visory council furnishes some clues. 
Although it includes a number of 
writers, publicists and commentators, 
I do not see the name of a single per- 
son who possesses any extensive 
first-hand knowledge of Russia or 
who has shown in his writings any 
alert awareness of the Soviet threat. 
The list includes a few fellow-travel- 
ers and a much larger number of in- 
dividuals whose published attitudes 
place them in the category of anti- 
anti-Communists—people too  con- 
cerned over occasional excesses in 
the struggle against Communism to 
realize that there is a real and deadly 
threat to American security 
Communist fifth column. 


in the 


No doubt some persons joined the 
organization without realizing that 
one of the best ways to play Stalin’s 
game is to foster an attitude of nega- 
tive anti-Germanism. The best service 
they could render to the aim of pre- 
venting World War III is to quit the 
organization. And the best service the 
magazine Prevent World War III 
could render its professed ideal would 
be to suspend publication. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





A Look at Russia’s Classies 


The Epic of Russian Literature: From Its Origins Through Tolstoy. 


By Mare Slonim. 


Oxford University Press. 367 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Sionim’s short explanatory 
Foreword to the first volume of his 
ambitious survey of Russian litera- 
ture, planned for two volumes, will 
probably prejudice readers 
against him. To say that “the author 


many 


was aware that his work would be 
the first of its kind in English,” and 
not even to mention D. S. Mirsky’s 
two-volume History of Russian Lit- 
erature (a new, condensed one-vol- 
ume edition of which was recently 
reviewed in THE New LEADER), is 
grossly unfair to that excellent work, 
the best of its kind in any language. 
The only difference in scope between 
Mirsky’s work and Slonim’s is that 
the former stops at 1925 and the 
latter will presumably carry his nar- 
rative down to 1950. Mr. Slonim’s 
statement that “Soviet literature . . 

is often taken out of the larger con- 
text and treated as a separate unit” 
certainly does not apply to Mirsky. 
His unfairness to his predecessor 
prompts invidious comparisons, and 
therefore let it be said at once that, 
in the final analysis, the comparison 
is not in favor of Mr. Slonim: for 
accuracy. fulness, soundness of judg- 
ment, originality of approach and lit- 
erary 
tions 


excellence, the respective por- 
of Mirsky’s work remain un- 
surpassed. 

This is not to say, however, that 
Slonim’s book does not have its good 
points and that an English-speaking 
student of Russian literature will not 
profit by it as a complement to 
Mirsky and to Lavrin’s Introduction 
to the Russian Novel (which Mr. 
Slonim should also have mentioned). 
Slonim is at his best in the chapters 
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devoted to the great writers of the 
nineteenth century—Pushkin, Gogol, 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. 
Of the lesser writers, Nekrasov fares 
best at his hands. On the other hand, 
the Introduction, dealing with the be- 
ginnings of Russian literature, and 
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the chapter on the eighteenth century 
are much too skimpy and have many 
gaps. Even such important works as 
The Lay of Igor’s Campaign are dis- 
missed in one or two paragraphs. In 
the chapter on Lomonosov and the 
beginnings of Russian poetry there is 
a very inadequate and questionable 
account of the problem of Russian 
prosody as it was solved by Tredyak- 
ovsky and Lomonosov. It is wrong 
to designate Russian post-Lomonosov 
prosody as “tonic” pure and simple 
(the true tonic verse in Russian 
poetry is a modern innovation), and 


still more misleading to equate it, by 
implication, with the versification of 
folk-poetry. 

There are also many errors of 
judgment in other parts of the book. 
It is not quite clear what Mr. Slonim 
means when he says that while Push- 
kin remained to the end of his days a 
Liberal there was a period when he 
“tried to become a conformist.” To 
describe Lermontov’s poem Pred- 
skazanie, in which he prophesies Rus- 
sia’s “black year” when “the Tsars’ 
crown will fall,” as “impregnated 
with the revolutionary spirit” is, to 
say the least, strange. The statement 
that Lermontov’s verse “is not strik- 
ing for any prosodic innovations” 
is highly questionable; Lermontov 
largely departed from the classical 
canons, and his prosody stands half- 
way between Pushkin’s and Nekra- 
sov’s. Nor can any objective scholar 
agree with Mr. Slonim that there was 
practically no literary criticism in 
Russia before Belinsky, and that 
Pushkin, Vyazemsky and Nadezhdin 
“used book reviews and critical essays 
as political weapons.” If anything, 
this is much truer of the late Belinsky. 

Even in the chapters on Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy—the long- 
est and on the whole the best in the 
book—there are, beside much that is 
useful and interesting, some very 
questionable statements. Is it really 
true that Turgenev was “hardly in- 
fluenced” by contemporary European 
literature? Can one speak so emphat- 
ically of his “ethical indifference” 
and “little enthusiasm 
ity”? Even the statement that he was 
“a rational atheist” needs qualifying. 


for human- 
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The fact that Dostoevsky’s art has 
little in common with traditional real- 
ism does not justify his being de- 
scribed as “the most romantic of Rus- 
sian writers.” This idea is repeated 
in the chapter on Tolstoy, where 
Dostoevsky the romantic is con- 
trasted with Tolstoy the realist on the 
strange ground that in Tolstoy’s work 
prior to Confession there were prac- 
tically no villains. More  inter- 
esting and less hackneyed are Mr. 
Slonim’s remarks on the style of 
Tolstoy who, he says, “does not give 
a rap for elegance or euphony or 
grace,’ and whose “heavy, clumsy 
gait . . . has the impetuous power of 
an ante-diluvian monster.” There is a 
great deal of truth in this iconoclastic 
statement. 

The book is also marred by a num- 
ber of outright factual errors which 
should be corrected in the next edi- 
tion. Here are the most important of 
them (some of the wrong dates may 
be due to misprints): Yaroslav the 
Wise lived and reigned not in the 
twelfth but in the eleventh century, 
and Alexander Nevsky in the thir- 
teenth and not in the twelfth. The 
Tyutchev revival was started by 
Vladimir Solovyov before, and in- 
dependently of, the Symbolists. 

Some of Mr. Slonim’s translations 
of the titles of Russian works (he 
often plumps for original renderings, 
disregarding the accepted ones) are 
questionable. It is certainly quite 
wrong to render the old collection of 
Russian laws, Russkaya Pravda, as 
Russian Truth—it should be Russian 
Justice (or Russian Law). To trans- 
late the name of the famous guards 
regiment, the Preobrazhensky, as 
“Regiment of the Transfiguration” 
smacks of facetiousness and bad taste, 
especially since its name was derived 
not from the feast of Transfiguration 
but from the name of the village 
where Peter the Great spent part of 
his childhood. 

Mr. Slonim’s transliteration of 
Russian names is most capricious. It 
is to be regretted that, despite the 
persistent campaigning of the late 
Sir Bernard Pares and other Slavic 
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scholars, British and American pub- 
lishers still refuse to adhere con- 
sistently to one of the approved 
schemes of transliteration: either that 
of the British Academy and the Lon- 
don Slavonic Review or that of the 
Library of Congress. 

The three principal names that 
strike one by their absence in Mr. 
Slonim’s first volume are those of Fet, 
Saltykov-Shchedrin and Leskov. It is 
possible that the author has reserved 
his discussion of them for the second 
volume, but if so he should have 
given his reasons for doing so, be- 
cause fundamentally all three belong 
to the period discussed by him. 

Attention is drawn to all these 
shortcomings, because they detract 
from the value of this otherwise com- 
petent and judicious account of the 
development of Russian literature 
during the period of its florescence. 
There is, however, another important 
point on which the present reviewer 
should like to take up cudgels with 
Mr. Slonim. He says in his Foreword 
that he has “also attempted to sketch 
what the Romans called the fata 
libelli—the destiny of books—and to 


show how such poets and novelists 
as Pushkin and Turgenev, Nekrasoy 
and Dostoevsky, fare in the U.S.S.R. 
and with Soviet readers.” This is, of 
course, very interesting, but it was 
hardly worth while stressing the 
popularity of the Russian classics in 
Stalin’s Russia, and the present of. 
ficial policy of boosting the Russian 
literary heritage, without pointing 
out once that in appropriating the 
great Russian writers to “Soviet cul- 
ture” Soviet leaders are perpetrating 
one of their grossest deceits, for the 
great traditions of Russian literature, 
and especially the tradition of free- 
dom of the mind, which all those 
writers valued so highly, are utterly 
incompatible with Stalin’s totalitarian 
police state. Nor does Mr. Slonim 
mention (he may do so in his second 
volume) that Russian literary tradi- 
tions and spiritual values are now be- 
ing persistently distorted to suit the 
demands of the Party line, and that 
Russian writers (beginning with 
Pushkin and Lermontov) and critics 
(including Belinsky) are being de- 
liberately cut to the prescribed “anti- 
cosmopolitan” pattern. 





America’s Military Capacities 


How Strong Is America? 
By Robert S. Bird and Ogden R. Reid. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $1.00. 


This is a collection of reports on 
America’s military capacities which 
first appeared in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune last summer. Although 
the slow beginnings of mobilization 
have rendered some of the authors’ 
statistics obsolete, their over-all pic- 
ture—of an America slumbering-— 
still holds great urgency. Not only 
do Messrs. Bird and Reid present a 
compelling picture of our armament 
and manpower resources, but they go 
to great lengths to indicate an even 
more glaring chink in America’s ar- 
mor—the lack of adequate coordina- 
tion in the gathering and evaluation 
of military and political intelligence. 
Messrs. Bird and Reid are bright re- 


porters, but despite all the book’s 
virtues, and they are many, How 
Strong Is America is weakened con- 
siderably by the fact that it is not 
accompanied by some sort of evalua- 
tion entitled, “How Strong Is Stalin?” 
A careful examination of the stresses 
and strains within the Soviet orbit— 
revealing, as it would have to, that 
Communism is weakest in the lands 
it rules—might have given Messrs. 
Bird and Reid an entirely different 
perspective. If they had thought of the 
great ideological war—which we are 
capable of winning—as well as of the 
purely military struggle, they might 
have discovered a top-level unpre- 
paredness on the political and psy- 
chological planes which is even more 
shocking than the military unpre 
paredness they have so capably de- 
tailed. 
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Mipway in this huge and magnifi- 
cent collection* are these lines from 
the introduction to Good Morning, 
America: 


Poetry is the arithmetic of the easi- 
est way and the primrose 
path, matched up with foam- 
flanked horses, bloody 
knuckles, and bones, on the 
hard way to the stars. 


This is only one of 38 “Tentative 
(First Model) Definitions of Po- 
etry,” and it is typical of Sandburg’s 
approach to his art. For poetry— 
and the America about which he 
sings—is many things to Sandburg, 
including “the achievement of the 
synthesis of hyacinths and biscuits.” 

Written off long ago by the 
esthetes who have made a cult of 
Eliot and Pound, by the “New Criti- 
cism” of the Poetry magazine group 
(I wonder if gentle Harriet Monroe is 
turning in her grave) , Sandburg con- 
tinues to write as he pleases. 

The style of Sandburg, the power 
of his sonorous verse, is rooted in his 
awareness of the American mood, 
and it is a continuing thing. 

This awareness is a part of the 
man. It is the sort of awareness that 
has made of him a wandering min- 
strel, at home with a guitar in a 
Greenwich Village dive or in a draw- 
ing room on Long Island. It is an 





*The Complete Poenis of Carl Sandburg, Har- 


court Brace and Company. 676 pages. $6.00. 
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awareness that makes of him in his 
70s a lively companion for young or 
old. America is home for Sand- 
burg, and America is wherever he 
happens to hang his hat. 

In the same early period from 
which “Chicago” came we have these 
lines from “Working Girls”: 


The working girls in the morning 
are going to work—long lines 
of them afoot amid the down- 
town stores and _ factories, 
thousands with little brick- 
shaped lunches wrapped in 
newspapers under their arms. 

Each morning as I move through 
this river of young-woman life 
I feel a wonder about where 
it is all going. ... 


The American earth is Sandburg’s 
own, the earth and the people. In 
“Prairie,” from the volume Corn- 
huskers, we read: 


After the sunburn of the day 

handling a pitchfork at a hayrack, 

after the eggs and biscuit and cof- 
fee, 

the pearl-gray haystacks 

in the gloaming 

are cool prayers 


to the harves: hands. 







The volume, Smoke and Steel, 
speaks eloquently of Sandburg’s 
growth and of his steadily increasing 
closeness to the heart of America. 
Everywhere he roams, from “Honky 
Tonk in Cleveland, Ohio” to “Clin- 
ton South of Polk,” an intersection 
in Chicago, he has his fingers on the 
pulse of the land and the people in it. 

The war to make the world safe 
for democracy (how long ago, how 
long ago?) moves Sandburg, the 
Christian Socialist, the dreamer, to 
exclaim (in “Prayer After World 


War’): 


Wandering oversea singer 
Singing of ashes and blood, 
Child of the scars of fire, 
Make us one new dream, us who 
forget. 
Out of the storm let us have one 
star. 


The growth of the national poet 
continues in “Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West” and with it a maturing of his 
national feeling. He wrote reflec- 
tively in “Washington Monument by 
Night”: 


The republic is a dream. 
Nothing happens unless first a 
dream. 


Is Britain Socialist Enough? 


Crisis in Britain. 


By Robert A. Brady. 


University of California. 714 pp. $5.00. 


Proressor Brapy, who became a 
First-Class Marxist on the basis of 
his Spirit and Structure of German 
Fascism and an Eagle Marxist with 
the publication of Business As a Sys- 
tem of Power, should get his pro- 
motion to Marxmaster for Crisis in 
Britain. Students of British economic 
developments will be grateful to 
Brady for his statistical compilations, 
but students of British Socialism will 
be appalled by his puerile political 
pronouncements. 

If you divide Crisis in Britain in 
two sections along the lines indicated 
above, and keep this dichotomy in 
mind while reading, it can serve a 
most useful purpose as an economic 
catalogue of Labor’s first five years. 
But Brady obviously had more than 
this in mind when he wrote it, for 
he spent eight months in Britain. (He 
could have stayed in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia and done his “marble count- 
ing’—none of his economic sources 
are unobtainable in this country.) 
The irony of this book is that Brady 
knew what he was going to say about 
the Labor Government’s _ political 
policies before he left California, so, 
to all intents and purposes, the trip 
was wasted! 

While Brady evidences no sym- 
pathy for Stalinism (he appears to be 
at that stage of disillusionment best 
characterized as  anti-anti-Commu- 
nist), he displays no affection for, or 
understanding of, British Socialism. 
He never quite employs the cliché 
“petty bourgeois reformism,” but it 
is implied throughout. In Brady’s 
view, the Labor party’s program (he 
would use “program’”) is nothing 
more than Rooseveltian New Dealism 
masquerading as The 
party leaders are Christian reformers 
who devote themselves in an un- 
planned, piecemeal fashion to doing 


socialism. 
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good. The trade-union leaders are 
“shrewd, hard driving, essentially op- 
portunistic, and 
and the 


dominant unions are “closely knit 


earthy, practical, 
contemptuous of ideas,” 
bureaucracies which are effectively 
run by small inside cliques of more 
or less codptatively recruited labor 
politicians.” All this is very un- 
settling to Professor Brady, who 
would prefer to see a real scientific 
program replace the present “highly 
unstable set of compromises,” and to 
see the far-sighted intellectuals re- 
place the “earthy, practical” trade 
unionists as the dominant force in 
the party. 

Whenever I see this point of view 
expressed, I am reminded of the re- 
jected suitor evaluating the bride- 
groom. The fact that the British So- 
cialists have rejected the canons 
Marx brought down from Sinai, and 
have been successful, has enraged 
better Marxists than Brady (e.g., 
Kautsky), and invariably these re- 
jected suitors have retaliated by ac- 
cusing the Laborites of “opportun- 
ism” and betrayal. Apparently, any- 
one who attempts to combine social- 
ist ideals and practical democratic 
politics, anyone who assumes that 
British industrialists can have a cre- 
ative role in the development of the 
new society, anyone who assumes 
that the British Civil Service could 
work devotedly for the new govern- 
ment’s policies, is a utopian jackass 
and a betrayer of the working class 
to boot. 

This follow from Marxist 
premises, but the burden is on Brady 
to prove that the Civil Service has 
sabotaged socialism, that the indus- 
trialists placed on the boards of the 
nationalized industries have worked 
for a class objective to the detri- 
ment of the Labor Government’s 


may 
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policies. Brady has merely muttered 
Marxist incantations, and _incanta- 
tions are no substitute for facts. 
Brady’s sections on the various eco- 
nomic activities of the Labor Govern- 
ment are useful, well-organized units, 
but his section on the “Empire” 
again exhibits the Olympian detach- 
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ment of the irresponsible intellectual. 
The publications of the Fabian Colo- 
nial Bureau (Venture, etc.) should 
be read as a_ counter-irritant to 
Brady’s caustic strictures on Labor 
“imperialism.” Fifty years ago, it was 
possible for socialists to engage in 
“Monday morning we'll have Social- 
ism, and a new world dawns on Tues- 
day” thinking, but in this day and 
age such an attitude signifies retard- 
ed development. To my mind, the fact 
that the Laborites recognized that 
they could not end the Empire over- 
night without bringing on disaster is 
a sign of maturity, not of opportun- 
ism. To look at the world in terms of 
black and white is to flee from life, 
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and it is interesting to note that the 
closer the British Socialists came to 
power and responsibility, the less 
voice the Manichees like George 
Lansbury had in the determination 
of party policy. 

Throughout Crisis in Britain, one 
basic criticism recurs: The British 
Labor party is essentially at sea 
without a compass. Brady nowhere 
proves this contention; he probably 
feels on the basis of his Marxist 
premises that it is obvious. But is 
it? It certainly is undeniable that the 
BLP has no Holy Scriptures, but 


does this necessarily mean that the 
party is theoryless? I do not believe 
so, for it seems to me that a refusal 
to adhere to absolutes, a determina- 
tion to proceed pragmatically on the 
basis of certain moral convictions, 
can constitute a theory. True, the 
Laborites play by ear, but to state 
this begs the central question of what 
they play. It appears obvious to me— 
though not to Brady—that they are 
not playing Tory tunes. As a great 
socialist said forty years ago, “un- 
able to believe in finalities at all, I 
cannot believe in a final aim of so- 


cialism. But I strongly believe in 
the socialist movement, in the for- 
ward march of the working classes, 
who step by step must work out their 
emancipation by changing society 
from the domain of a commercial 
manholding oligarchy to a real de- 
mocracy which in all its departments. 
is guided by the interests of those 
who work and create.” To the extent 
that the British Socialists have done 
this—and it is a considerable ex- 
tent—they can claim the not incon- 
siderable theoretical support of 
Eduard Bernstein. 





Young Novelists As imitators 


A Family Romance. 


By Elizabeth Pollet. 
New Directions. 252 pp. $2.50. 


HERE ARE two competent novels, 
based on familiar material, that take 
for granted the insight and experi- 
ence brought to the form by earlier 
writers. As you read Miss Pollet, 
the presences of Virginia Woolf and 
Ivy Compton-Burnett turn the pages 
with you, and throughout Mr. Rus- 
sell’s novel you are tempted to lay 
aside the book, to think back to 
God’s Little Acre or Light In August, 
to see if you can determine just how 
A Wind Is Rising differs from its 
models. Neither author can be ac- 
cused of imitation; but both have 
stolen manner, technique, scene, from 
their elders. As readers we have be- 
come so accustomed to revolutions 
against tradition in the novel that it 
still comes as a surprise each time we 
discover another young author who 
is content to be traditional. 

Mr. Russell’s novel is about Negro 
sharecroppers on a Delta plantation 
and the and hangers-on 
among the whites who continue to ex- 
ploit them in a transitional South. 
The divisions of this society are not 
different from William Faulkner’s: 
there are the equivalents of the 
Snopes and the Sartorises. What is 
significant is the objectivity of the 
author’s tone, compassionate but im- 
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A Wind Is Rising. 
By William Russell. 
Scribners. 292 pp. $3.00. 


partial, and the lack of the literary 
devices by which the originators of 
the tradition cast a poetic miasma 
over the Southern experience. The 
horror of a child devoured by hogs, 
the compulsive rhetoric of a young 
student in an old college spinning out 
the history of his forefather’s mis- 
cegenation, is entirely lacking. Which 
is to say that Mr. Russell is neither 
a naturalist nor a romantic and does 
not rely upon the shock of under- 
statement or the emotional-ideational 
impact of incongruous time and 
scene displacements or correlations. 
He writes a straight novel, simply 
told, that has a beginning and a mid- 
dle and an end. Its greatest strength 
is its moral point, that the South is 
evolving and the old ways are under- 
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going mutation, that the process is 
past the stage in which it might have 
been halted, that though the end- 
point may be inscrutable it will be 
attained. Yet in leaving out the at- 
mosphere, the tendentiousness, the 
obsessiveness of his mentors, Mr. 
Russell has failed to put in anything 
of his own. The novel is a labora- 
tory piece, an experiment cautiously 
undertaken and precisely achieved 
that has been done before and has a 
predictable outcome. 

Miss Pollet is both less cautious 
and more successful. Her novel is 
about a family containing an invalid 
mother, a genius for a father, two 
adolescent daughters and a six-year- 
old boy who is the most vividly re- 
alized child in recent fiction. Again 
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YOUNG NOVELISTS costo 
the author is impartial in her com- 
passion. The tyrannies of father 
and mother are accepted, novelistic- 
ally evaluated and interpreted, and 
understood; but there are several 
scenes in this book in which reader 
and author do not know everything, 
where compassion is consumed in the 
heat of a total experience. When the 
mother sees the father as an incarna- 
tion of evil, her vision rebounds on 
the reader’s previous understanding 
of her, altering it in a way that can- 
not be paraphrased. Similarly, there 
are smaller scenes in various parts of 


the novel where the fictional reality 
is shown as a constellation of objects 
and forces that exist without ration- 
alization. Common sense is of no 
help: the reader has an experience 
which is irrefragable. 

The author’s style is original. 
Composed entirely of declarative 
sentences or those with simple de- 
pendent clauses, including much dia- 
logue, its flow has an ambicace which 
at first seems to lead to evasion. 
After further reading, I decided that 
there was no evasion, that the selec- 
tion was just, and I was amazed that 


such a bare style could achieve such 
subtle meanings. The style comes 
out of Woolf, but the dramatic tech. 
nique derives from Compton-Burnett 
—and Miss Pollet has a great deal of 
her own. She calls her novel a ro- 
mance, and its vision of good and 
evil clashing in the family bosom is 
as American as Hawthorne; yet the 
effect for this reader was realistic. 
And, strangely, a work that was so 
complete in its parts, was at its end 
incomplete. It exists in my mind 
now as scenes, not as a form. It is a 
fresh, new ruin. 





Our Impoverished Southern 


Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and Bread. 


By Frank Tannenbaum. 
Knopf. 293 pp. $3.50. 


SURPRISING ANALOGIES between the 
Russian and Mexican revolutions will 
strike the reader of two important re- 
cent books on Mexico. Frank Tan- 
nenbaum writes about Mexico’s eco- 
nomic dislocation by too-rapid indus- 
trialization, and explains very vividly 
the effect of sudden acquisition of 
power on her erstwhile revolutionary 
leaders (most of whom forgot all 
their principles of equality as soon 
as they came to office). He writes of 
them: 


“They were taken from their vil- 
lages as barefoot youngsters who had 
slept on the floor and could barely 
read, and after a few years spent on 
the battlefields found themselves 
tossed into high office and great re- 
sponsibility. This new world was 
filled with a thousand temptations 
they had not dreamed of: gold, 
women, houses, carpets, diamonds, 
champagne. . . . Here, at no price 
at all, just for a nod, all their heart’s 
desire was offered them for a favor, 
a signature, a word. It was a world 
of fable—or greed—they succumbed 
to it.” 


Prof. Tannenbaum, who teaches 
Latin American history at Columbia, 
gives a short general survey of mod- 
ern Mexican history, focused on the 
period since the revolution of 1910 
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By Sanford A. Musk. 
California. 331 pp. $3.75. 


which overthrew the tyrant Porfirio 
Diaz, who had ruled for 35 years 
in the interest of the big landowners 
and foreign capitalists. Much of the 
book deals with Mexico’s present-day 
politics, with the influence of its 
geography on the social problems of 
the country, and with the psychology 
of its present leaders and ruling ele- 
ments. The author is extremely pes- 
simistic about Mexico’s future. He 
points out that the rapidly increasing 
population contributes greatly to the 
erosion of the soil, through destruc- 
tion of the forests for charcoal to 
burn in the homes and for railroad 
ties. He warns that desert land is ex- 
panding in various sections of the 
country, even close to the capital. He 
does not believe in the “salvation 
through industrialization” doctrine 
considered a panacea by many Latin 
American countries. 

Particularly in Mexico, industrial- 
ization supported by high protective 
tariffs puts the prices of most native 
goods above prices Mexicans pay for 
goods imported from the United 
States. In view of the low incomes 
of the workers and peasants in Mex- 
ico, this makes life even more dif_f- 
cult, and is hardly compensated for 


Industrial Revolution in Mexico. 
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by the promise of a future prosperity. 
As the great majority of the popula- 
tion are peasants, and as the soil is 
getting poorer, there is little prospect 
of sufficient markets for the great ex- 
pansion of industry (which, even 
now, is growing much too rapidly 
in proportion to the purchasing pow- 
er of the people). 

Mr. Musk comes to the same con- 
clusion. His book deals almost ex- 
clusively with the industrial revolu- 
tion in Mexico, giving details and 
statistics about manufacturing devel- 
opments, special industrial projects, 
capital and credit, the internal mar- 
ket, and the nature and scope of in- 
dustrialization. There are also chap- 
ters on foreign investments, the Mexi- 
can-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, and the prob- 
lem of inflation. He points out that 
only 48 per cent of the population 
use shoes, and only five or six mil- 
lion of the 22 million Mexicaris are 
buyers of manufactured goods. He 
thinks that Mexico has been engaged 
more in building industrial plants 
than producing goods—a situation 
similar to that in Russia—and that 
the government for this reason neg- 
lects the needs of agriculture. 
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SHIPLEY 


WO CURRENT SERIES of dramas 

bring New Year’s bounty for 
theater audiences. The third ANTA 
offering, Twentieth Century,* with 
Gloria Swanson and José Ferrer, is 
now slated to continue beyond the 
usual ANTA fortnight at the Fulton 
Theater. And the first of the City 
Center series, Shaw’s early comedy, 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,+ 
presents Edna Best and John Archer 
in an entertaining demonstration of 
the play’s powers. 

Twentieth Century is a rollicking 
satire on the theatrical temperament. 
First played in 1932, it shows few 
signs of wear as it depicts a Broad- 
way producer with three successive 
flops trying to recapture his former 
star, who has in the meantime be- 
come a glamor girl of the movies. 
Gloria Swanson gives a vibrant per- 
formance as the sought-after lady, up- 
roariously caricaturing the emotional 
pretenses of an actress who has 
played so many love scenes that her 
life has become merely a re-enact- 
ment of bits from her pictures. 

José Ferrer, as the producer, is 
even more imperious. He takes the 
compartment next to the star’s on the 
Twentieth Century Limited from 
Chicago to New York—on which the 
Whole action takes place—by dump- 
ing out a businessman amorously en- 
gaged with his secretary. With wheed- 
ling, bullying, a promise of the role 
of Mary Magdalen in the Passion 
Play, and financial support seemingly 





* Twentieth Century. Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur, from a play by Bruce Milholland. Di- 
tected by Jose Ferrer. At the ANTA Theater. 
t Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. By George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Staged by Morton DaCosta. Presented 
by the New York City Theater Company. At the 
City Center. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Fine Revivals 
For the New Year 


fallen from heaven (until they learn 
that a lunatic signed the check), he 
pursues her with his contract, so that 
her name will restore his credit. By 
the side of his artfully feigned death- 
bed, just before the rival producer 
breaks in, she finally affixes the fate- 
ful signature. 

Directed by Mr. Ferrer, Twentieth 
Century sweeps along at a brisk, un- 
flagging pace. Eccentric touches add 
to the humor, from the gawky woman 
doctor who has written a play (her 
brusque manner well caught by 
Paula Bauersmith) to the bearded 
Christus and Judas of the Passion 
Play to the mild maniac who covers 
car and passengers with stickers an- 
nouncing Gabriel’s final trumpet. In 
this lively production, ANTA plays a 
trump. 

Just as amusing, and more sub- 
stantial, is Shaw’s Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion, now a half-cen- 
tury old, but still sparkling. It was 
written before Shaw discovered that 
audiences would endure lengthy dis- 
cussions for the sake of his mordant 
wit and piercing satire, and it offers 
constant action against a colorful 
background. Since it is Shaw writing, 
the play provides more than this: 
There is much incidental wisdom, 
combined with neat character-por- 
traits, especially that of Lady Cicely 
Waynefleet, an apparently imprac- 
tical, almost foolish, English lady 
who, nevertheless, can wrap any man 
around her delicate finger. 

Lady Cicely has come to Morocco 
—the year is 1899—with her brother- 
in-law, the great judge, Sir Howard 
Hallam. They are escorted to a 


desert castle by Captain Brassbound, 
who turns out to be a nephew of Sir 
Howard’s with a grudge against the 
judge and proposes to turn him over 
to the Mohammedan desert chief to 
become a Christian slave. A nearby 
American warship frightens the dis- 
trict Cadi into rushing to the rescue, 
and Brassbound is held prisoner. 

Before this, however, Lady Cicely, 
by quietly and deftly deflating Brass- 
bound’s self-importance, has de- 
stroyed his desire for revenge. Now, 
by playing Sir Howard and the Amer- 
ican captain against each other with 
equal deftness, she clears Brassbound 
of the kidnaping charge. Sir Howard 
has to admit that she has told the 
truth and nothing but the truth; but, 
he adds, English courts also demand 
the whole truth. “Nobody ever knows 
the whole truth about anything,” is 
Lady Cicely’s reply. The summons 
from Captain Brassbound’s crew 
saves him and the lady from immi- 
nent matrimony. 

In addition to these neatly limned 
figures, and the color and dash of 
the Moroccans and of Brassbound’s 
motley crew, Shaw offers other telling 
sketches. The Scotch missionary is 
well drawn, and even more so his one 
convert—one of Shaw’s many “un- 
deserving poor”—the sly sycophant 
Drinkwater. When he says he knows 
the judge and Hallam = snorts, 
“Wrongfully convicted, I suppose,” 
Drinkwater, with an almost impudent 
humility, retorts, “No, sir, wrong- 
fully acquitted!” 

Edna Best’s Lady Cicely is a figure 
who grows upon you, as the knowing 
and powerful woman emerges grad- 
ually beneath the surface shallowness. 
John Archer makes a superb Brass- 
bound, a born leader who knows 
when he has met his match. There 
are good performances, too, by Ian 
Martin as Drinkwater, Clay Clement 
as the stuffy Hallam, and others. 
Maurice Evans, supervisor of the City 
Center series, is to be congratulated 
on the quality of the first production. 
The Royal Family and Richard II 
are to follow, at popular prices, in 
what should be a popular series. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Where Danger Lives, the RKO 
drama starring Robert Mitchum, 


Faith Domergue and Claude 
Rains, is at the Criterion 
Theater. Miss Domergue, the 
latest Howard Hughes discovery, 
thus makes a simultaneous debut 
at two Broadway theaters, since 
her Vendetta is playing across 
the street at the Globe Theater. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Fox 
Theater is showing The West 
Point Story, a musical with 
James Cagney, Virginia Mayo, 
Doris Day and Gordon MacRae. 

The Ink Spots, Shep Fields 
and his Orchestra, Marilyn Max- 
well, Clifford Guest, ventrilo- 
quist, and Meribeth Old, acro- 
batic dancer, make up the holi- 
day stage show at the Capitol 
Theater. The screen attraction 
is Pagan Love Song, with Esther 
Williams and Howard Keel. 

Betty Hutton and Fred Astaire 
are starred in Paramount’s Tech- 
nicolor musical, Let’s Dance, at 
the Brooklyn Paramount Thea- 
ter. The in-person show includes 
Toni Harper, Lucky Millinder, 
Tip, Tap and Toe, Lee Richard- 
son, and Howell and Bowser. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
last Pension Fund Concert of the 
season will take place Monday 
evening, February 5, at Carnegie 
Hall, with Kirsten Flagstad as 
soloist and Bruno Walter as con- 
ductor. The program will con- 
sist of Beethoven’s “Leonore” 
Overture, Scene and Aria “Ah 
Perfido,” and Symphony No. 8; 
and Wagner’s Prelude to Par- 
sifal, Funeral Music from Goet- 
terdaemmerung, and Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan und 
Isolde. 

The New York City Theater 
Company’s last two plays this 
season will be George S. Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber’s The 
Royal Family, with Ruth Hussey 
(opening January 10), and King 
Richard II, with Maurice Evans 
(opening January 24). 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








“THE BROTHERS COMMUNAZI” 


Reprints are 
Jay Herman’s 


available of Louis 
unusual feature in 
New LEApeR, proving 
parallel quotations that Nazis 
and Communists are really brothers 
under the skin. Order your copies 
now—10 for 25c, 100 for $2. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Sees Church-State Separation 
Not Legally Established 


Richard Archer’s review of Professor R. 
Freeman Butts’ American Tradition in Religion 
and Education [THe New Leaver, November 
20] can only spread misunderstanding among 
those who will accept the Archer (or the 
Butts) statements. May I, therefore, in the 
interest of accuracy, offer four notes? 

1. Justice Frankfurter’s observation that 
“separation means separation” obviously helps 
no one to learn what “separation” means. Peo- 
ple reasonably familiar with the English lan- 
guage know that any exact or specific meaning 
of the word can be determined in any particular 
instance only by reference to its context. Any- 
one who happens to be familiar with the 
Constitution of the United States knows also 
that the word does not appear in the Constitu- 
tion at all, therefore has no Constitutional 
context, and consequently has no Constitutional 
meaning whatever. 

2. The statement that Jefferson and Madison 
“particularly opposed . . . cooperation between 
the state and the several churches” is pure 
nonsense. There is no such statement in their 
writings, and as Presidents of the United States, 
each for eight years, both used government 
funds constantly in aid of religion on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

3. The Virginia Bill, which Mr. Archer in- 
accurately labels the bill for “Religious Assess- 
ments,” and inaccurately characterizes as a 
bill “intended to benefit religious establish- 
ments without discrimination,” had neither this 
title nor this purpose. It was a bill to furnish 
state support to teachers of Christianity, and 
was clearly discriminatory against Jews, Ma- 
hometans, Hindoos, and Infidels of every de- 
scription. This is Jefferson’s listing. It was a 
standard, classic “establishment of religion,” 
ie., a preference by the government for one 
religion and a consequent discrimination against 
all other religions. 

4, That Jefferson and Madison opposed “any 
establishment of religion” is correctly under- 
stood. They both opposed “an establishment of 
religion.” So do all other Americans today. 
Neither Jefferson nor Madison ever used the 
phrase to mean other than a _ monopolistic 
position of favor for one religious group. Mr. 
Archer’s statement that “establishment of re- 
ligion” has “always implied any legal or 
financial support of religion” is simple fiction. 
If this statement is true, then every President 
of the United States, every Congress in our 
history, every state government that ever held 
office, and every relevant Supreme Court de- 
cision in history before the McCollum case, has 
been wrong. Every President from Washington 
to Truman, both included, has used U. S. 
government money in aid of religion. If the 


First Amendment prohibited this, it follows 

necessarily that we never had a President who 

understood the First Amendment and who was 

faithful to his oath of office. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Pror. J. M. O’Net 
Brooklyn College 


1. Let us assume that we are all “reasonably 
familiar with the English language.” Irrelevant 
semantic questions aside, to protest that the 
word “separation” “does not appear in the 
Constitution . and consequently has no 
Constitutional meaning whatever” is, in respect 
to Constitutional law, beside the point. By 
well-established usage, the word “separation” 
may be inferred from the prohibition against 
“establishment,” and be employed as a means 
of implementing that prohibition. Would Prof. 
O’Neill object that the extension of the “free 
exercise” clause to include “receiving the bene- 
fits of public welfare legislation,” an interpre 
tation that sanctioned public transportation for 
parochial school pupils in New Jersey, was 
without “Constitutional context,” and conse 
quently possessed of “no Constitutional mean- 
ing whatever’? 

It was Jefferson’s desire in his letter to the 
Danbury Baptist Association, January 1, 1802, 
to reinforce the intention of the First Amend- 
ment by the interpretive concept of “a wall of 
separation between church and state.” Both 
in its original context and within the context 
of recent Supreme Court decisions wherein it 
has been employed as an interpretive instru- 
ment, “Separation” has “specific meaning,” 
and, in fusion with the connotation of “wall,” 
is quite tangible. “Separation,” wrote Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, “is a requirement to ab- 
stain from fusing functions of Government 
and of religious sects, not merely to treat them 
all equally.” That “separation” applies not just 
to “an establishment,” but to any establishment 
of any or all sects is further made clear by 
Mr. Justice Black in his opinion on the Ever- 
son case: “Neither .. . a state nor the Federal 
Government . . . can pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion 
over another.” But no amount of getting down 
to “cases” will convince Mr. O’Neill, who has 
shown in his recent book a predilection for 
referring to the opinions of Supreme Court 
justices as “semantic and historical nonsense.” 
His real quibble with the concept “that the 
Church ought to be separated from the State, 
and the State from the Church,” is that it 
has been condemned by Pius IX as one of 
the “principle errors of our time.” It is this 
“error” that stands in the way of Federal 
grants to denominational schools. 

2. “Cooperation,” as a glance at my review 
of Professor Butts’ book would reveal, was used 
in a technical sense—viz., legal and/or financial 
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THe New LeEapDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


the Federal Government 
discrimination” among the several 

The First Amendment had already 
disposed of the possibility of a single estab- 
lishment, and it is clear from numerous state- 
ments of both Jefferson and Madison that they 
were firmly convinced of its proscription of 
any kind of “multiple establishment.” So far 
contrary were the actions of Jefferson and 
Madison to those Mr. O’Neill asserts that they 
not only did not use “government funds con- 
stantly in aid of religion,” but protested even 
against such long sanctioned practices as the 
chaplaincies in Congress and in the armed 
services and the presidential proclamation of 
teligious holidays such as Thanksgiving. 

3. “A Bill Establishing a provision for 
Teachers of the Christian Religion,” Virginia 
House of Delegates, 1784, was in fact a “Re- 
ligious Assessment” bill, and was so denoted 
by both its proponents and its detractors. So 
eminent a recent scholar as Dr. A. P. Stokes 
has referred to it variously as “the religious 
assessment bill” and “the general assessment 
plan for the support of the Christian religion 
and worship,” quoting in the latter reading 
from the wording of the House resolution of 
November 11, 1784. Madison’s “Memorial and 
Remonstrance” of 1784 shows that the real 
problem was not that of a “standard, classic 
‘establishment of religion.”” The de facto 
disestablishment of the Anglican church had 
begun with the suspension of tithes on January 
1, 1777, and the question at hand was whether 
or not tax funds should be employed for the 
support of the several churches. “Who does 
not see,” wrote Madison in his Remonstrance, 
“that the same authority that can establish 
Christianity in exclusion of all other religions 
may establish any particular sect of Christians 
in exclusion of all other sects”? The point at 
issue was the authority of government to inter- 
vene in behalf of religion to any extent. The 

Our aid has been and is producing results. 
true question, Madison wrote, is “not is Re- 
ligion necessary,—but are Religious Establish- 
ments necessary for Religion?” 

4. In “An Act for Establishing Religious 
Freedom,” January 16, 1786, Jefferson asserted 
that it was one “of the natural rights of 
mankind . . . that no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious worship, 
place or ministry whatsoever, nor be . . . bur- 
dened in his body or goods . . . on account 
of his religious opinions or belief; but that all 
men shall be free to profess, and by argument 
theiz opinions in matters of 
. .” This act put the finish to efforts 
to maintain, not by “argument,” but by assess- 
ment, any religious persuasion in the State of 
Virginia. 

That Madison agreed with the absolute pro- 
scription is again clear from his Remonstrance: 


sid dispensed by 
“without 
churches. 


to maintain, 
teligion. . 
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““THE WEST POINT STORY" 


with James Cagney—Virginia Mayo 
Plus 


‘CALIFORNIA PASSAGE" 
with Forest Tucker 
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BING CROSBY 
NANCY OLSON 


IN 
“MR. MUSIC" 
CO-FEATURE 
“JOHNNY ONE EYE" 
WITH 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 

Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
Evenings 8:30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:30 












starring 


RICHARD WIDMARK 


WALTER (Jack) PALANCE .. <j 
REGINALD GARDINER 


The roaring story of 
the U.S. Marines ! 









Scotty LEWIS MILESTONE » Proeed preattntions « Weltten by MICHAEL BLANKFORT «Seer 
Plus A WONDERFUL STAGE SHOW  ROXY 








“The same authority which can force a citizen 
to contribute three-pence only of his property 
for the support of any one Establishment may 
force him to conform to any other Establish- 
ment in all cases whatsoever. . . .” Further- 
more, during his presidency, Madison opposed 
the incorporation of an Episcopal church in a 
town within the District of Columbia, the grant 
of lands in the Mississippi territory to a Baptist 
congregation, the institution of chaplains main- 
tained at Federal expense and, in his Memo- 
randa after retirement, tax-exemptions for 
church property. In all of these instances the 
objection was not to a single establishment, 
but to “any legal or financial support for 
religion.” 


Cambridge, Mass. RicHARD ARCHER 








Lena Morrow Lewis 


Lena Morrow Lewis, nationally 
known American Socialist, died on 
Friday, December 29, 1950, at 4 
a.m., in New York. 88 years of 
age, she had been a lecturer, writer 
and teacher since 1902. She was 
born in Monmouth, IIL, the daugh- 
ter of a Presbyterian minister, and 
later married the late Arthur Mor- 
row Lewis, noted Socialist writer 
and lecturer. She had been active 
in the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and the women’s suf- 
frage movement, She was a delegate 
to International Secialist Congresses 
and to many national and state 
Socialist conventions, a frequent 
member of the National Executive 
Committee of the Socialist party, 
and frequent contributor to the So- 
cialist press. Of late years, she was 
a member of the Social Democratic 
Federation. 
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EDITORIAL 





Athens and Us 


ONE OF THE HALLMARKS of the West’s “time of 
troubles,” as Toynbee terms our age, is our increasing 
interest in past civilizations, particularly during their 
“times of troubles.” We hope to learn therefrom how to 
avoid the fatal errors they made, and how, ultimately, to 
avoid the final destruction they suffered. But, rewarding 
as these studies of the past can be—and this journal is 
all for their intensive continuance—it is possible to mis- 
read the past and thereby make the present less intelli- 
gible than it is. 

A serious misreading of history is contained in the re- 
markable article in the January 1 issue of Life magazine 
by Robert Campbell, “How a Democracy Died.” The 
author, evidently inspired by General George Marshall’s 
famous dictum that he who would understand “certain 
of the basic international issues today” should “at least 
review in his own mind the period of the Peloponnesian 
War,” retells the exciting and tragic story of Athens’ de- 
feat by Sparta. But in doing so he suggests far more than 
either General Marshall or history intended. 

Mr. Campbell parenthetically warns, “we know that 
history does not consist of a series of pat and perfect 
analogies,” then proceeds to draw up one of the most 
pat and perfect analogies we have ever seen. According to 
this, the West is equated with Athens, Soviet Russia with 
Sparta. Hellenic civilization was on the verge of its 
“greatest glory and freedom” when it was sucked into 
the Peloponnesian War that destroyed it. This war was 
made inevitable by “the very nature of the states of 
Sparta and Athens” (although elsewhere Mr. Campbell 
says the war was not inevitable), the one being militaris- 
tic and totalitarian, the other peace-loving and demo- 
cratic. In the end, Athens is defeated as much by its own 
internal weaknesses as by the might of Sparta. The moral, 
of course, is to beware of Athens’ mistakes. 

With that moral, one.cannot quarrel. Nor with some of 
the truly apt, because accurate, comparisons Mr. Camp- 
bell makes between the Athens-Sparta struggle and our 
own with Communism. On the other hand, it is wisest to 
read Mr. Campbell with a copy of Thucydides at hand to 
make certain that one is reading of Athens’ destruction 
and not ours; for his exploitation of historical analogy is 
so facile that it sounds true and makes one want to give 
up now. Fortunately, it is not true. 

The root fault in Mr. Campbell’s analogy is his basic 
equation. Sparta was, of course, a militaristic totalitarian 
state whose citizens were regimented from infancy into 
the service of the state. Unlike modern Russia, however, 
Sparta’s totalitarianism was not an expansionist or imper- 
ialist one; therefore, and this is according to Thucydides 
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as well as modern historians, Sparta did not constitute a 
direct threat to Athens, as does Russia to the West. As a 
matter of fact, nearly every form of government known 
to man obtained among the Greek city-states during the 
fifth century B, C., and none was considered a major 
threat to the dominant civilization. 

Athens, it is also true, was a thoroughgoing democracy 
comparable in many ways to the West’s. But the fatal 
flaw was that Athens, in her external relations, was im- 
perialistic. It can be argued that in this respect the Euro- 
pean branch of the West resembles ancient Athens, but 
the difference is that Western imperialism is now in the 
descendant, whereas Athenian imperialism, during the 
comparable period, was in the ascendant. The Athenians 
formed the Delian Confederacy to protect the Hellenic 
city-states against a renewed attempt at Persian domina- 
tion; but by the time of Pericles and the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, the Confederacy had been trans- 
formed, by force, into the Athenian Empire. It was this 
which brought on the war with Sparta. 

At bottom, then, not differences of government (which 
were a relatively minor factor), but commercial and 
power-political interests motivated the struggle between 
Sparta and Athens. Corinth and Megara, for example, 
which were allied with Sparta, were being ruthlessly 
pressed by the Athenian martime power; Sparta, though 
herself not a trading power, eventually had to go to her 
allies’ defense. In the modern world, these factors operate 
in reverse order of importance. With us, the paramount 
issue is freedom and democracy; commercial and other 
interests occupy a distinctly inferior role. Thus, instead 
of taking a Naxos or a Thasos, Britain, for example, 
gives up India and Burma; and the United States, instead 
of undercutting British trade as Athens did Corinthian, 
offers Britain Marshall Aid. To correct the picture 
further, it is the Soviet Union which plays the old Athen- 
ian game of territorial and economic aggrandizement as 
well as the Spartan game of militarism. It is a pity that 
Life’s expert did not make these significant points. 

The course of the Peloponnesian War itself does pro- 
vide many useful lessons, and it is these, we suspect, 
rather than the motive forces, that General Marshall or- 
iginally meant to call attention to. Before the war, as 
Mr. Campbell properly points out, “Fear and exigency 
led it [Athens] into the illusion that allies which had 
been won by coercion would have the stamina of allies 
won by conviction. In its own fear it failed to appreciate 
the deep, instinctive fear of lesser states of being exploit- 
ed by their grander ally.” During the war, Athens en- 
gaged in undertakings where its maritime power was use 
less against Spartan land power, and committed one 
incredible blunder after another. “It displayed, in an 
nihilating the Melians, a capacity to copy its enemy at its 
worst . . . its people broke the reins of reason, lusted 
for grandiose action. Their leaders faltered, winced and 
took action affecting the fate of the world under the 
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heedless lash of frenzied opinion, screaming for the 
gaudiest gesture and the cheapest victory.” 
These, indeed, are words to ponder carefully. 


Beyond the Military 


THE Pornt Four AGREEMENT reached last week be- 
tween America and India calls attention to two important 
facts: (1) that we are not thinking of the world crisis in 
military terms alone, but also in terms of people’s basic 
needs; and (2) that the Point Four funds passed by the 
Eighty-first Congress, measured against the vast and gan- 
grenous poverty of the East, are a drop in the bucket. 

The U.S.-Indian agreement, under which a munificent 
$1,200,000 has been allocated, provides for technical as- 
sistance for agricultural, river-valley and transportation 
developments. Probably nowhere in the world are modern 
facilities required as much as in India, and, equally true, 
perhaps nowhere could the democracies hope to reap 
greater moral and political dividends than through help- 
ing free and democratic India. But far more than a mil- 
lion dollars will be needed to turn the trick. 

Meanwhile, there is the immediate problem of famine 
which the Nehru government must also meet. Mme. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s Ambassador to the U.S., 
made a formal request to the State Department on De- 
cember 16 for 2,000,000 tons of grain. This quantity, 
plus 4,000,000 tons purchased from Canada, Australia, 
Argentina and the U.S., will enable India to feed her 
population through 1951. But India’s dollar shortage pre- 
vents her from purchasing the needed 2,000,000 tons, and 
s0 a new committee has been formed—the American 
Emergency Food Committee for India—to persuade our 
government to grant that amount of grain to India out- 
tight. We wholeheartedly endorse the Committee’s pro- 
posal, and trust that the State Department will agree to 
Mme. Pandit’s request. It would but be the better part of 
humanitarianism, as well as of politics, if this country 
opened its overflowing granaries to a friend in need. 


Excess Profits 


THE LAME-DUCK SESSION of the Eighty-first Congress 
achieved its primary purpose by passing, in its moment 
of expiration, an excess-profits bill that will create an 
additional $3.3 billion in corporation taxes. 

Although the bill is retroactive to July 1, it applies a 
17 per cent tax only to profits above 85 per cent of aver- 
age corporate income for the best three years between 
1946 and 1949. As everyone knows, that 85 per cent 
would have been the equivalent of far more than 100 per 
cent a decade earlier, for postwar U.S. business has been 
experiencing prosperity unparalleled in world economic 
history. Siphoning off the very top layer of industry’s 
profits still will not make its sacrifices equal to those of 
our men in Korea. 
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